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SUMMARY  -  OVERVIEW  SESSIONS 


Participants  at  the  morning  sessions  of  the  workshop  were  particularly 

responsive  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  overview  workbook.    While  participants 

attempted  to  place  these  issues  in  the  perspective  of  other  planning  concerns 

such  as  housing  and  environment,  the  focus  and  thrust  of  discussion  was  primarily 

on  the  economic  issues,.     In  five  different  workshop  sessions,  the  following 

questions  were  considered: 

What  are  the  appropriate  goals  and  objectives  of  an  effective 
economic  development  policy    for  New  York  City? 

How  can  potentially  conflicting  concerns  such  as  jobs  versus 
housing  be  reconciled  in  making  basic  land-use  decisions? 

How  can  adequate  job  opportunities  be  provided  for  City  resi- 
dents?   What  type  of  job  mix  is  desirable?    How  can  the  quality 
of  jobs  be  improved?    How  can  the  City  encourage  businesses  to 
come  to,  or,  remain  in,  the  City?    How  can  the  City  insure  a 
laborforce  supply  with  skills  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  these 
enterprises? 

Should  the  City  take  a  long  or  short-range  view  in  developing 
economic  policy? 

What  are  the  appropriate  tools  and  mechanisms  for  policy  imple- 
mentation and  program  evaluation? 

The  question  of  jobs  was  a  major  topic  of  discussion.    Many  participants 
stressed  the  need  to  keep  a  balanced  economy  in  the  City,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  New  York's  position  as  a  service  center  yet  also  maintaining,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  existing  proportion  of  blue  collar  jobs.    Discussion  focused  on  the  need 
to  keep  and  attract  businesses  and  thus,  jobs,  to  the  City.    Enhancing  the  quality 
of  City  life  -  providing  better  housing  and  commercial  services  -  was  viewed  as 
a  crucial  component  of  this  process.    The  suggestion  was  also  made  that  if  more 
specific  information  were  available  regarding  New  York's  competitive  advantages, 
these  could  be  capitalized  on  more  effectively  in  City  efforts  to  attract  new 
businesses  and  retain  existing  jobs. 
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Many  participants  strongly  advocated  development  of  a  comprehensive  Econo- 
mic Data  Base  for  the  City  of  New  York.    The  need  to  continuously  record  economic 
indicators  and  analyze  trends  was  strongly  expressed.    Such  a  data  base  was  felt 
to  be  crucial  to  a  more  informed  set  of  standards  on  which  to  develop  and  eval- 
uate policy  and  programs.    This  need  related  to  another  basic  concern,  the  desire 
for  clearer  designation  of  authority  and  responsibility  among  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  involved  in  economic  policy  making,  and  for  a  clearer  articula- 
tion of  policy  positions.     Improved  coordination  among  the  various  Federal,  State 
and  City  agencies  was  considered  desirable  both  to  minimize  conflicts  over  econo- 
mic policy  and  to  give  the  private  sector  access  to  policy  makers. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  outlined  in  the  workbook,  two  other  major  con- 
siderations were  raised  as  important  inputs  to  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic development  planning.    The  impact  of  environmental  constraints  -  on  develop- 
ment prospects  was  mentioned  with  regard  to  both  the  City's  industrial  development 
and  its  commercial  expansion.    Discussion  focused  on  the  pollution  control  bill 
and  possible  impact  of  state  veto  powers  on  development  projects  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area.    Repercussions  of  the  energy  crisis  were  also  discussed  as  a  possible 
benefit  to  New  York  City  development  prospects.    Another  issue  given  emphasis  as 
a    basic  factor  to  be  considered  in  comprehensive  planning  for  economic  develop- 
ment was  education,  including  vocational  training.    The  gap  between  job  skills 
required    and  laborforce  skill  levels  was  recognized  as  a  long-term  problem. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  job-oriented  education  demands  more  attention 
and  resources  in  relation  to  training  students  for  the  City's  expanding  white 
collar  laborforce. 

Most  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  morning  workshops  were  discussed  in  greater 

detail  in  the  afternoon  sessions.    These  are  elaborated  in  the  following  summaries, 
the  morning  meetings  served  to  highlight  the  key  issues  and  prepare  participants 
with  the  general  background  for  well  focused,  in-depth  discussions  of  more  speci- 
fic economic  development  concerns. 
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SUMMARY 
BOROUGH  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP 

The  Borough  Commercial  Development  Workshop  addressed  itself  to  an 
ambitious  list  of  issues.     Underlying  the  discussion  was  a  recurring  concern: 
what  should  be  the  role  and  extent  of  public  policy  in  determining  the  direction 
of  commercial  development.    This  issue  was  raised  with  respect  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  commercial  clusters  -  from  borough  subcenters  to  suburban-type 
shopping  centers  to  neighborhood  shopping  strips. 

The  City's  sub-center  policy  was  a  major  topic  of  discussion.  The 
unplanned  growth  of  Rego  Park  was  compared  to  the  planned  redevelopment  of 
Jamaica  Center  in  illustration  of  the  basic  question:    how  effective  is  public 
policy  in  directing  commercial  development?    Most  participants  suggested  the 
need  for  some  public  intervention  as  a  check  on  the  private  development  pro- 
cess and  as  a  measure  to  protect  public  investment  in  the  sub-centers  such  as 
mass  transit  facilities.     The  point  was  also  made,  however,  that  the  planning 
process  should  be  flexible  enough  to  reflect  changing  situations  such  as  that 
created  by  the  development  of  Rego  Park.    One  participant  represented  the 
opposing,  laissez-faire  point  of  view,  suggesting  that  market  forces  be  allowed 
to  operate  freely  and  if  people  preferred  new  peripheral  shopping  center 
locations  to  downtown  areas,  the  choice  should  be  available  to  them.  While 
the  different  points  of  view  were  not  entirely  reconciled,  on  balance  there 
was  considerable  support  for  a  comprehensive  City  sub-center  policy,  backed 
by  the  energy  and  dollars  necessary  to  make  the  downtowns  attractive  areas 
for  private  investment  as  well  as  competitive  shopping  alternatives  to  new 
peripheral  centers. 
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Underscoring  this  position  was  a  definite  consensus  by  all  participants 
regarding  the  need  to  encourage  the  use  of  mass  transit  both  for  environmental 
considerations  and  as  insurance  against  costly  under-utilization  of  a  vast 
public  investment.    While  dependence  on  the  auto  was  recognized  in  the  outlying 
shopping  areas,  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  need  to  utilize  and  redevelop 
those  areas  where  mass  transit  links  already  exist,  thus  reinforcing  the  City's 
policy  of  sub-center  redevelopment.     It  was  further  suggested  that  the  energy 
crisis  was  resulting  in  a  slightly  discernible  redirection  of  private  develop- 
ment attention  to  downtown. 

A  few  participants  took  the  opportunity  to  broaden  the  discussion  by 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  whole  sub-center  concept.     Since  the  original 
development  model  assumed  substantial  office  development  as  an  important 
component  of  sub-center  revitalization,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
diminished  demand  for  office  space  has  affected  the  viability  of  the  model. 
In  response,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  sub-centers  are  diverse  areas  of 
activity  whose  growth  is  not  dependent  on  a  single  sector.    Tapering  off  of 
demand  in  office  space  has  been  compensated  for  by  growth  in  the  institutional, 
retail  and  housing  sectors. 

The  other  major  area  of  concern  for  workshop  participants  was 
deteriorating  neighborhood  shopping  strips.     Again,  there  were  differing 
opinions  as  to  how  the  problem  should  be  handled.    Many  participants  emphas- 
ized the  need  for  increased  public  intervention  to  forestall  the  process  of 
deterioration.     On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  was  also  expressed  by  one 
individual  that  little  can  be  done  to  salvage  decaying  neighborhood  strips 
because  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  surrounding  community  and  cannot  be 
revitalized  once  that  community  alters  radically. 
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While  there  was  no  consensus  on  the  subject,  a  majority  of  the 
participants  agreed  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  vital  neighborhood 
shopping  areas  and  developing  additional  tools  to  halt  the  process  of 
deterioration.     After  considerable  discussion  of  the  current  programs  and 
resources  available,  it  was  agreed  that  Operation  Mainstreet  -  a  relatively 
new  neighborhood  business  assistance  program  of  limited  resources  -  so  far 
has  been  able  to  focus  on  relatively  few  streets  and  has  provided  primarily 
cosmetic  solutions.     Participants  emphasized  the  need  to  expand  governmental 
advisory  functions  to  make  local  merchants  more  aware  of  the  agencies  involved 
in  neighborhood  improvement  programs  and  to  provide  information  relating  to 
investment  opportunities  in  neighborhood  locations  where  the  City  is  en- 
couraging improvements.     Regarding  the  private  sector,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  City  take  more  of  an  initiative  in  meeting  with  developers  to  determine 
the  specific  requirements  needed  to  re-attract  private  investment  to 
neighborhood  areas. 

The  overall  impression  left  by  the  workshop  discussion  was  one  of 
general  affirmation  of  the  need  for  public  policy  to  influence  the  direction 
of  borough  commercial  development.     The  role  of  policy  was  discussed  not  only 
with  respect  to  sub-center  development,  but  also  regarding  the  issue  of 
neighborhood  shopping  revitalization .     It  was  emphasized  that  effective  policy 
in  these  areas  should  be  both  comprehensive  and  responsive  to  changing  situations. 
The  need  for  clearer  articulation  of  policy  and  more  effective  mechanisms  for 
its  implementation  was  emphasized.     These  recommendations  were  voiced  most 
strongly  in  the  discussion  of  City-sponsored  neighborhood  improvement  programs. 
The  issue  of  government  effectiveness  in  allocating  limited  resources  among 
all  the  various  commercial  development  needs  was  raised.     Perhaps  it  would  be 
pertinent  in  this  regard  to  consider  localizing  some  of  this  decision-making. 
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Community  priorities  in  resource  allocation  among  various  economic  development 
projects  could  be  reflected  in  capital  budget  requests.    These  and  other 
implementation  tools  should  be  given  further  attention. 
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Borough  Workshop  Attendance: 
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i. 

The  moderator  opened  the  session  with  a  description  of  procedure.    Harvey  Schultz, 
Director  of  Economic  Development,  CPD,  was  identified  as  the  resource  person  from  the 
Planning  Commission. 

MISS  ZUCKER:    Mildred  Zucker,  Community  Planning  Board  5  in  the  Bronx. 

I'd  like  the  resource  person  to  tell  us  what  available  resources  there  are  that 
he  can  think  of  for  developing  and  improving  neighborhood  shopping  strips. 

MR.  LASHIN:    Hal  Lashin,  East  Mid-Manhattan  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  reviewing  the  economic  development  program  for  commercial  development,  I  note 
that  not  one  single  thing  has  been  programmed  for  Manhattan.    Everything  north  of 
82nd  Street  has  not  been  developed. 

MR.  JONES:     Robert  Jones,  New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation. 

[I  would  like  to  discuss]*  a  specific  problem  addressed  briefly  in  the  papers, 
which  is  the  issue  of  how  to  attract  people  from  autos  to  public  transportation  which 
the  Planning  Commission  wishes  to  support. 

MISS  GERARD:     Karen  Gerard,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

I  think  one  of  the  key  issues  faced  here  is  how  the  City  decides  where  market 
forces  make  the  decision  and  where  public  policy  should.    The  example  I  am  thinking 
of  is  the  many  years  that  go  into  planning  to  make  a  center,  versus  the  unplanned 
development  that  has  occurred  along  Queens  Boulevard,  a  commercial  strip  of  great 
vitality,  which  is  clearly  not  a  function  of  City  Planning. 

MR.  MATTHEWS:    David  Matthews,  City  of  Yonkers,  Department  of  Development. 

What  efforts  can  the  City  make  to  work  with  merchants  to  upgrade  their  facilities? 

MR.  BASSIN:    Steve  Bassin.     I  am  with  Rentar  Development  Corporation. 

I  think  most  of  the  previous  topics  discuss  the  minority  issue,  that  is  the 
discussion  of  peripheral  minority  neighborhood  centers  and  of  existing  commercial 
structures,  as  opposed  to  the  new  development  of  shopping  in  otherwise  non-serviced 

*Brackets  denote  interpolations  by  the  City  Planning  Department  editor. 
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areas,  i.e.  shopping  centers. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:     Harvey  Schultz,  City  Planning  Department. 

The  first  point  you  raised  was  neighborhood  shopping  strips,  and  now  you're 
focusing  on  regional  shopping  centers  versus  the  preservation  of  downtown  areas; 
is  that  the  point? 

MR.  BASSIN:  Right. 

MR.  ESNARD:     Bob  Esnard,  City  Planning  Commission. 

Community  involvement  in  the  process  of  commercial  development,  which  is 
usually  negative. 

MR.  ALPERN:     Robert  Alpern,  Pratt  Institute. 

I'm  concerned  about  the  natural  trends.     For  example,  why  is  City  policy  trying 
to  divert  that    trend    elsewhere  and    when  it  does,  why  are    other  centers  taking  over. 
THE  MODERATOR:     Is  that  related  to  this  market  versus  public  policy  issue? 

MR.  ALPERN:     Okay,  I  guess  so. 

MISS  GERARD:     In  my  mind,  I  think  it  also  is  a  combination  of  regional  shopping 
versus  the  downtown  areas.    This  is  precisely  what  I  was  thinking  of.    The  downtown 
area  does  not  help  itself. 

MR.  MERRICK:     What  can  business  do  on  its  own  to  help  itself  in  the  community? 

THE  MODERATOR:     Do  you  want  that  under  merchants? 

MR.  MERRICK:     How  can  the  City  merchants  upgrade  themselves? 

THE  MODERATOR:     I  will  run  on  a  fifteen-minute-per-item  schedule  and  see  if  it's 
really  pressing  you.    We  will  start  on  the  question  of  available  resources  for  shopping 

strips . 

MISS  ZUCKER:     For  revitalizing  shopping  strips. 
THE  MODERATOR:     Would  you  like  to  start? 

MISS  ZUCKER:    My  concern  is  the  neighborhood  that  is  going  downhill.    There  are 
strips  of  retail  shopping  that  used  to  be  very  active  and  vital.    The  question  now  is, 
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if  one  wants  to  revitalize  those,  what  are  the  available  resources  that  one  can  latch 
onto  to  organize  a  concerted  community  effort  to  do  that.     I  have  heard  of  one 
possibility,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  of  others.     I  have  heard  of  Operation  Main 
Street  and  if  we  can  have  some  explaining,  it  would  be  helpful. 
MR.  MEYERS:     Perry  Meyers,  Perry  Meyers,  Inc. 

We  have  just  been  doing  a  couple  of  studies  in  downtown  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  and 
have  had  a  considerable  opportunity  to  examine  this  situation.     The  point  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  question  that  must  be  asked,  when  you  have  a  decayed  neighborhood  or 
retail  strip,  is  whether  or  not  that  strip  is  viable  for  the  individual  merchants. 
The  test  we  use  is  childishly  simple.     We  look  for  the  number  of  vacancies.  The 
stories  we've  gotten  from  the  merchants  almost  always  concern  the  question  of  what 
resources  to  apply.     We  must  start  with  that  and  then  examine  the  causes  of  less 
traffic,  the  condition  of  streets,  the  danger  of  crime  and  other  factors  of  that  type. 
But,  generally,  application  of  resources  when  there  is  no  hope  of  profitability  for 
the  merchants  is  pointless. 

MR.  FISHBEIN:     Allen  Fishbein.     I  am  with  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  I  just  have    a  question  about  Operation  Main  Street. 

I  would  assume  probably  most  people  in  the  room  are  not  familiar  with  it.     It  is 
administered  out  of  our  department.       Its    purpose  is  to  get  the  retail  shopping  strip 
together,  organize  the  merchants  and  get  them  working  as  a  unit.     In  certain 
circumstances,  they  have  been  successful  in  tapping  into  federal  moneys  with  street 
lighting,  City  programs  of  high  intensity  street  lighting,  and  other  cosmetic  things 
to  upgrade  the  area.     In  certain  circumstances  visual  and  physical  improvements 
of  an  area  are  of  some  help. 

MR.  BAUER:     I  am  Al  Bauer,  with  Larry  Smith  and  Company. 

We're  also  involved  in  the  Operation  Main  Street  program  from    a  consultant 
standpoint.    We  have  investigated  a  number  of  the  shopping  strips  throughout  the 


five  boroughs.     One  of  the  solutions  this  gentleman  suggested  is  more  of  a  cosmetic 
approach  and  it  keeps  people  coming  back,  and  it  is  of  help;  but  more  importantly, 
we're  trying  to  look  at  the  broader  economic  implications--the  reasons  why  a  street 
is  no  longer  viable  for  the  merchants  and  how  we  can  change  this.     Again,  we  can't 
talk  about  cosmetic  treatment  and  a  short-term  infusion  of  money.     We  need  long-term 
involvement . 

A  merchant  will  come  to  this  street  if  he  can  make  money  there.     Unless  we 
pinpoint  the  place  in  the  market  where  he  can  make  money,  he  is  not  going  to  start 
there.     We  hope  we  can  try  and  help  him. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:     Speaking  as  a  resource  person,  we  know  of  several  studies  that 
Larry  Smith  and  Company  has  done  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx  for  Operation 
Main  Street. 

Could  you  go  through  the  kinds  of  analysis  done  in  those  studies,  the  kinds  of 
problems  and  kinds  of  suggestions  you  have  made  and  tell  us  the  practicality  of  those 
plans  for  implementation.     It  would  be  useful  to  broaden  the  discussion. 

MR.  BAUER:     I  would  like  to  say  more  than  I  can  because  the  studies  are  in 
progress.     Everything  that  we  do  up  to  this  point  for  numerous  reasons,  political 
among  them,  are  slightly  confidential.    They  will  be  released  at  such  time  as  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  people  I  work  for,  the  administrators  in  these  departments. 

The  problems  that  you  encounter  in  neighborhood  shopping  strips  are  extremely 
complex.    No  question  about  it.    The  shopping  strip  is  a  reflection  of  the  surrounding 
residential  community.    You  can  adapt  to  it.    The  question  is  to  make  it  economically 
feasible  for  merchants  to  market  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    That's  different  in 
Park  Slope  than  in  the  Bronx.    We  examine  the  market,  the  kinds  of  stores,  the  techniques 
they  are  using.    And,  quite  frankly,  they  are  out  of  date.     Sometimes  there's  a  big 
hole  in  the  market.     We  try  to  identify  this,  to  see  if  people  may  be  going  twelve 
blocks  in  the  other  direction  to  find  a  good  supermarket  or  good  apparel  shop.  We 
can  only  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  retailer. 


Fine,  he  has  to  come  in  and  identify  the  market  he  can  operate  in  and  whether  or 
not  he  can  do  it.     This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  seem.     We  need  a  lot  of  additional 
input;  cosmetic  treatment  is  very  important  to  make  this  an  attractive  kind  of 
operation. 

Avenue  U  in  Brooklyn  is  severely  hurt  because  Kings  Plaza  is  three  minutes  away 
by  automobile.     Avenue  U  merchants  can't  compete.     Avenue  U  and  Kings  Highway  are  no 
longer  servicing  people  who  have  cars  and  money  to  spend.     They  have  to  reorient  them- 
selves a  bit.     There  are  lots  of  people  that  do  not  have  cars.     We  have  to  go  out  and 
find  them  and  bring  them  in  here.     They  are  going  to  satisfy  the  basic  merchandise  need 
These  are  some  of  the  things  we're  trying  to  cover  and,  we're  trying  to  do  it  on  a 
long-term  basis  of  economic  soundness.    We're  trying  to  conserve  that  market,  and 
that's  the  only  way  we're  going  to  do  it. 

MISS  MANN:     Evelyn  Mann,  CPD. 

This  is  more  in  line  of  a  question. 

I  am  not  clear  what  the  mechanism  is,  what  the  potential  merchant  knows  of 
your  services  and  if  he  avails  himself  of  your  services.     It  seems  to  me,  in  looking 
at  some  shopping  areas  in  complete  decay  that  there  are  no  advisory  forces  at  work. 
The  third  discount  drug  store  will  open  or  the  equivalent  of  John's  Bargain  Store 
will  open  next  to  an  existing  establishment.    What  kind  of  services  do  you  perform 
for  the  merchant  or  what  City  agency  should  he  go  to? 

MR.  BAUER:     I  am  a  private  consultant.     We  do  not  address  ourselves  to  every 
question  that  arises.    There  are  some  forty-one  streets  in  the  Operation  Main  Street 
program.     We  would  be  concerned  with  probably  less  than  half  of  those.     We  do  establish 
initial  contact  with  the  merchants:     some  have  weak  merchants; some  stronger,  and  it  is 
easier  to  work  when  we  do  a  survey  of  all  merchants  on  the  street,  talk  to  them  about 
their  problems,  specifically,  generally  and  in  direct  terms.     We  try  to  get  them  to 
know  what  they  can  get  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  terms  of 
changing  space,  upgrading  space  or  removing  space. 
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THE  MODERATOR:     If  we  continue  on  this  track,  some  of  you  people  are  going  to 
miss  the  other  items.     I  am  going  to  say  we  will  come  back  to  this  issue. 

MISS  SILVERBERG:     Harriette  Silverberg.     I  am  with  the  Economic  Development 
Administration . 

There  are  forty-one  streets  in  the  five  boroughs  in  the  Operation  Main  Street 
Program,  which  is  the  first  shot  at  trying  to  do  this  kind  of  a  thing  with  the 
neighborhood  shopping  streets.    The  choice  was  based  purely  on  competing  streets  in  the 
five  boroughs  to  see  if  this  kind  of  an  input  would  work.     If  it  has  proved  to  be 
successful,  it  becomes  a  valid  program. 

The  first  successes  of  the  program  are  sixteen  now.     But  then  again  it  is  a 
baby  program.    The  most  important  thing  to  get  yourself  into  the  streets,  into  the 
program,  is  to  come  to  the  Economic  Development  Administration". 

MISS  ZUCKER:     I  suppose  what  I  had  hoped  I  would  get  -in  addition  to  what  the 
City  Planning  Commission  is  doing  or  what  Operation  Main  Street  is  doing^was  other 
kinds  of  information,  for  example,  what  the  Harvard  Alumna  and  other  existing  sources 
in  town  are  doing. 

MR.  BASSIN:  a  couple  of  things  about  these  local  neighborhood  strips.  It  seems 
to  me  the  problem  is  on  a  much  more  local  level.  Let's  be  realistic  about  the  social 
flux  in  neighborhoods.  The  new  neighborhood  strips  that  come  up,  come  up  because  they 
are  going  to  service  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Borough  Park  is  now  orthodox  Jewish  and  after  that  it  is  going  to  become  black, 
and  people  are  going  to  be  moving  around  from  Williamsburg  to  Bensonhurst-the  same 
people  serviced  by  these  bagel  stores  in  Borough  Park.     Let's  not  try  to  revitalize 
stores  that  are  not  needed  in  a  community.     You  have  Kings  Highway  and  Fordham  Road 
in  the  Bronx.     If  they  serve  the  community,  they  are  going  to  do  well  and  stay  there. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  from  one  planning  group  or  another.     If  I  were  in  business,  I'd 
be  where  the  money  was  and  that  includes  one  thing:  not  getting  ripped  off  by  a 
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condition,  by  people  who  weren't  going  to  buy  in  my  store.     That's  what   is  going  to 
happen  in  these  neighborhood  centers;   in  new  towns,   if  we  didn't  put   in  neighborhood 
centers,  community  centers  and  regional  centers,  you  couldn't  buy  groceries  in 
neighborhood  center  discount  stores,   in  community  centers  and  regional  centers. 
We're  not  talking  about  the  clever  locations  here  and  there,  but  what  people  need. 
We  can't  sit  and  worry  about  how  we're  going  to  put  a  new  light  on  that  street  and 
what  that  guy  is  going  to  do  there. 

How  is  New  York  City  goin^  to  acclimate  itself?    We  have  yot  to  do  it  a  new  way. 
Maybe  the  new  way  for  us  is  downtown  centers , rev i tal i zi ng  Brooklyn  and  downtown 
Jamaica.     Why  is  Rego  Park  a  success?    Because  people  go  there,  people  shop.  They 
don't  go  to  Jamaica  because  they're  afraid.     It's  a  lousy  neighborhood.     You  can't 
tell  people  not  to  go  to  Rego  Park.     If  I  know  I  can  do  business  there,  that's  a  fact 
of  life.     Let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  some  mom  and  pop  store.     The  City  has  to  worry 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  commercially  in  the  City.     And  commercially  means  the 
lug  picture;   it  doesn't  mean  the  little  guy  hasn't  got  a  place,  and  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  the  former. 

MR.  MANDEL:     M^  name  is  Herb  Mandel.     I  am  a  private  architect  and  city  planner. 

I  think  that  the  point  of  view  that  was  just  expressed  deserves  a  reaction. 

No.  1,  we're  here  to  arrive  at  solutions.     Neighborhood  strips  deserve  solutions. 
If  you're  an  entrepreneur  and  you're  planning  to  build  a  regional  shopping  center  in 
New  York  and  people  can't  buy  a  quart  of  milk  or  ball  of  yarn,  what  are  you  to  do  for 
neighborhood  strips!    We  ought  to  focus  on  that.     I  hear  of  studies  by  Larry  Smith 
and  Company.     Well,  unfortunately,  considering  only  the  economic  aspects  of  neighborhood 
shopping  is  a  short-sighted  view.    Are  we  not  to  believe,  for  example,  the  devisive  or 
dilatory  effects  of  too  much  traffic  on  a  street?    Are  we  to  avoid  the  never  ending 
conflict  of  a  neighborhood  that  really  needs  a  parking  facility?     It  took  five  years 
and  a  lot  of  work  because  there  were  about  eighty  stores  that  had  to  be  relocated 
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in  order  for  the  Municipal  Parking  garage  to  be  built.     I  think  these  are  the  kinds 
or  facilities  that  Mildred  Zucker  is  talking  about,  because  we  talked  about  them 
together. 

I  think  this  last  question  deserves  a  more  complete  answer.     I  would  like  to  hear 
some  of  them. 

MISS  GERARD:     That  is,  unless  you  do  think  we  have  to  stop  the  discussion.  We 
talk  about  either  shopping  center  or  neighborhood  strip  or  downtown  center,  but  it 
really  doesn't  help  the  solution.    The  fact  is  that  there  are  neighborhoods,  and  I  do 
have  to  go  down  to  the  corner  to  get  a  quart  of  milk  and  I  don't  want  to  think  about 
the  shopping  center,  and  Macy's;  so  we  do  have  to  think  about  that. 

MR.  LASHIN:     I  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.    We  have  a  great  shopping 
strip,  a  vibrant,  alive  shopping  strip.    We  want  to  know  how  to  get  government  out 
of  it.    The  City  Government  and  Community  Planning  Board  is  destroying  it.     It  is  on 
86th  Street  and  Park  Avenue.     Let  us  develop  as  we  have  been  developing. 

They  did  us  a  great  favor  and  let  Gimbel's  come  into  the  community.    When  Gimbel's 
comes  into  the  community,  one  store  like  that  will  syphon  off  the  business  of  the  small 
businessmen.    That's  an  economic  fact.     Bloomingdale's  was  in  dire  trouble  at  59th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  until  Alexander's  moved  in  across  the  street  and  people  flocked 
to  it. 

Now,  we  come  up  to  86th  Street  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  find  that  a  master  plan  has 
been  made.    They  zoned  most  of  86th  Street  for  apartments,  major  apartment  houses,  and 
department  stores.    That  was  done  by  somebody  who  had  public  hearings,  and  they  decided 
on  it,  that  that's  where  the  growth  would  actually  be. 

Now  we  have  that  growth  and  they  are  looking  to  build  a  moat  around  the  area  to 
keep  our  Harlem  neighbors  from  shopping  with  us. 
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Manhattan,  north  of  86th  Street,  is  a  bedroom  community.     I  couldn't  get  General 
Motors  to  build  a  plant  on  59th  Street  if  I  stood  on  my  head.     When  they  came  in  to 
try  to  rezone,  they  hadn't  even  bothered  to  make  an  economic  study  of  the  area.  We 
want  90th  Street,  125th  Street,  126th  Street,  these  are  the  areas  that  need  redevelop- 
ment, not  downzoning  like  86th  Street  but  upzoning. 

So,  we  have  wound  up  with  eleven  theaters  on  86th  Street  within  two  or  three  blocks, 
and  we  made  a  count  of  the  theatres  north  of  87th  Street,  and  we  counted  three,  up  to 
145th  Street,  one  of  which  is  a  Spanish  speaking  theatre.     So  our  neighbors  come  down 
to  our  theatres.     The  commercial  people  welcome  them;  about  the  community  people, 
[residents]  I  am  not  too  sure. 

If  you  are  going  to  plan  a  community,  you  must  understand  the  repercussions  that 
it  will  have  on  all  other  communities.     If  you  don't  plan  this  as  a  master  plan  then 
forget  it,  because  they  may  fix  up  one  shopping  strip  and  let  the  other  thirty-nine 
go.     Sometimes  too  much  help  from  government  agencies  becomes  the  problem,  rather  than 
too  little  help. 

MR .  KOENIGSBERG:     Paul  Koenigsberg.     I  am  with  A  §  S  Department  Stores. 

In  regard  to  your  comment  concerning  centers  in  Manhattan,  or  wherever  the  dollar 
is,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  is  exactly  what  we  did  in  Queens.     We  thought  Rego 
Park  would  be  a  much  more  viable  area.     Gimbel's  chose  to  build  in  Manhattan,  Mr. 
Gimbel  admitted,  because  he  wanted  to  build  a  store  where  he  built  it.     But  Gimbel's 
is  not  making  money  there.     They  did  not  do  an  economic  study  of  it,  but  an  emotional 
study,  and  you  can  say  that  86th  Street  is  suffering  all  around  because  they  have 
syphoned  low      cost  business  out  of  the  area.     In  this    situation    you  need  some  public 
administration  and  community  groups  -  people  to  give  you  a  good  input,  to  help  you 
with  your  organizational  plan. 

Gimbel's  probably  was  hasty.    A  £  S,  we  feel  was  not  hasty.     We  feel  our  invest- 
ments in  Queens  are  worthwhile,  but  I  don't  think  these  stores  can  work  by  themselves 
in  any  areas.     They  need  the  other  areas.    They  are  not  going  to  come  in    to  any  area 


just'  because  the  City  says  they  need  a  store  there. 

MR.  JONES:     I  happen  to  live  on  the  upper  West  Side.     I  remember  plans  by  a 
couple  of  stores  for  coming  in  on  96th  Street  and  Broadway.    Alexander's,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  the  basis  of  economic  analysis,  decided  to  come  in.    The  local 
community  got  together  and  was  going  to  demand  so  many  different  things  from  them 
that  Alexander's  finally  said  forget  it. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  City  had  any  involvement  in  those  negotiations 
and  what  type  of  compromise  they  conceivably  worked  out  or  no  compromise.     In  this 
case,  the  public    sector    was  represented  by  local  community  groups. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:     I  find  it  a  great  irony  to  discuss  the  great  underutilization  of 
Manhattan.     I  know  we're  talking  about  retail  development.     I  think  one  of  the 
r  easons  Manhattan  hasn't  been  given  much  attention  in  the  last  year  or  two  is  because 
of  such  commercial  adventures  as  15th  Street,  46th  Street  and  96th  Street.  The 
communities  think  that  the  Manhattan  CBD,  with  its  office  buildings  etc.,  would 
inevitably  expand  naturally  to  serve  those  facilities.  V, 

The    other    reason  we  haven't  really  focused  in  is  because  the  outlying  boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Brooklyn  have  not  been  attended  to  in  terms  of  their  commercial  needs. 
They  have  had  real  problems  with  bolstering  downtown  Brooklyn  and    Jamaica  Queens. 

MR.  LASHIN:    How  about  125th  Street,  Harvey? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:     I  think  there  are  efforts  in  planning  to  deal  with  125th  Street 
to  try  and  help.    One  thing  we  tried  to  do  is  put  some  priority  where  the  needs  are, 
and  in  this  particular  situation,  our  idea  was  to  put  off  Manhattan.    But,  as  you  say, 
you  wish  we'd  get  out  of  86th  Street.    So  you  can't  say  we  haven't  dealt  with  it  at  all. 

MR.  ALPERN:     Bob  Alpern  from  Pratt  Institute. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  way  in  which  the  public  this  afternoon  has  been 
divided,  that  is,  central  business  district  of fice (Versus  outerborough  retail,  looking 
central  office  as  opposed  to  retail.     It  seems  rather  we're  talking  about  a  continuum. 


I  have  a  question.     I  would  like  to  know  about  the  relationship  among  the  CBD, 
the  subcenters,  the  consumer  nodes,  the  local  shopping  strips,  and  whether  or  not  we 
can  identify  several  markets  for  them,  and  whether  or  not  our  efforts  to  foster  them 
are  within  the  City's  own  resources,  in  terms  of  manpower  and  whether  or  not  City 
Planning  and  EDA  can  foster  all  these  efforts  simultaneously. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  we  need  to  have  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  physical 
development  structure  of  the  City  that's  going  to  be  determined  by  the  very  topics 
we  have  here.     But  I  would  like  to  have  some  response  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we're  talking  about  different  markets;  whether  or  not  the  City's  resources  are 
sufficient  to    give  attention  to  all  of  these  possibilities? 

MR.  MEYERS:     Perry  Meyers.     I  wanted  to  generalize  points  that  seem  to  be  in  the 
background  of  all  of  these  general  issues.     It  happens  that  retailing  is  a  rather 
organic  phenomena.     It  tends  to  grow  in  certain  patterns.    You  wouldn't  think  so, 
with  the  normal  shopping  centers  stamped  out  with  cookie  cutters  by  choice  of 
tenants,  the  character  of  the  tenants  and  so  on,  which  are  planned  with  so  much 
accuracy. 

Equally,  it  is  false  to  talk  about  the  hundred  percent  location  of  the  rather 
large  dominant  center  which  deals  with  all  types  of  stores  and  then  go  down  to  vhere 
you  buy  the  carton  of  milk.    All  of  these  uses  are  complimentary.     I  have  found  this 
experience  with  a  group  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  centers  in  Canada.    One  has  to  start 
looking  at  an  entire  range  of  demands.    A  customer  has  to  change  hats  at  Sears, 
Bergdorf's,  the  local  supermarket  or  customer  store  to  see  exactly  what  the  retailers 
are  doing. 

The  neighborhood  districts  are  doing  wonderfully.    We've  run  back  the  census 
figures  enough  to  make  that  statement.    Undoubtedly,  we  have  looked  at  other  districts 
which  look  almost  hopeless. 

My  friend  doesn't  quite  understand  department  stores.     I  was  consultant  to 
department  stores,  for  Alexander's  at  96th  Street.    Alexander's  didn't  nick  Bloomingdale 
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Bloomingdale's  business  went  up.    Having  three  stores  may  work.     Look  at  the  concentration 
of  restaurants.    Again,  you  can't  make  such  simple  rules.    The  rules  have  to  follow 
from  the  general  demands,  the  scale  and  flexibility  of  the  entire  market. 

Turning  once  again  to  Gimbel's-if         put"  on  86th  Street,  you  have  injected  a 
basic  change  in  traffic.    How  do  you  provide  the  best  balance  of  service  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  community?    Again,  we  had  the  problem  with  96th  Street,  and  we  were 
the  ones  that  felt  Alexander's  could  do  business  on  96th  Street.     I  think  you  have  a 
need  for  melding  both  the  community,  the  planning  functions  and  the  need  for  retail 
when  you  start  off. 

MISS  ZUCKER:    Somebody  mentioned  that  the  City  Planning  Commission  should  be 
giving  more  resources  to  the  community;  appropos  of  that,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
things  lacking  is  that  when  a  community  wants  to  do  something  about  its  needs,  it 
needs  the  help  of  the  Planning  Commission.    And  the  way  that  it  wants  it  very  often 
is  just  putting  a  worker  in  the  neighborhood  so  that  the  process  can  take  place; 
and  appropos  of  the  study  of  Alexander's  at  96th  Street,  very  often  it  can't  get  the 
help  it  needs  to  do  the  kind  of  things  it  should  to  get  your  neighbors  involved. 

MR.  BASSIN:    Again,  I  represent  the  private  sector.     I  am  not  a  planner.     I  am 
a  capitalist  developer.     Let  me  tell  you  about  us, looking  at  96th  Street.  Subsequent 
[to  the  Alexander's  issue]  we  looked  at  the  site  for  another  tenant.    The  landowners 
wanted  a  lot  of  money  for  it.    They  wanted  in  excess  of  two  million  dollars  for  a  very 
small  piece  of  property.    We  would  then  have  had  to  design  a  building  that  would  not 
be  functionally  correct  for  the  type  of  building  we  would  want  to  build.     It  would 
have  cost  our  client  too  much  money  per  foot  to  make  a  profit. 

The  second  part  of  that  is  again,  and  this  is  not  against  community  boards-- 
they  have  a  specific  use .. .There's  such  a  lot  of  Tories  on  that  particular  board, 
when  it  came  to  that  particular  topic,  it  involved  improving  it  sitewise,  building 
a  department  store  on  it  and  adding  whatever  amenities  the  community  wanted,  such 
as  an  old  age  center.     So,  it  was  strictly  a  barter  situation. 


The  people  from  the  EDA,  whom  we  deal  with,  and  the  people  from  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  know  it  is  not  like  that.     It  is  a  give  and  take.     I  want  to  make 
a  profit.    The  City  wants  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  City.    The  community 
wants  to  protect  the  community  and  the  ultimate  goal  is  for  the  community  to  benefit, 
and  the  City  to  benefit, but  it's  a  very  pragmatic  situation. 

When  I  said  before,  neighborhood  centers  were  not  important,  I  did  not  mean  that 
socially.    They  grow  nicely  where  their  needs  are,  and  not  where  a  community  doesn't 
exist.    That's  the  way  those  things  work. 

THE  MODERATOR:     I  am  going  to  move  us  on  to  the  subject  of  increased  use  of 
public  transportation. 

MR.  JONES:    Robert  Jones,  New  York  City  Urban  Development  Corporation. 

The  issue,  revitalizing  downtown  shopping  areas,  why  don't  you  go  to  that  and 
discuss  that? 

MISS  GERARD:     I  raised  the  issue.     I  think  that's  one  of  the  fundamental  issues, 
and  it  has  cropped  up  already  in  many  things  that  have  been  said.    What  is  the  role  of 
policy?    I  happen  to  represent  the  private  sector,  supposedly  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  private  sector,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  but  I  still  feel  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  the  fine  workings  of  the  capitalist  world  do  not  come  out  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.     So,  we  do  have  to  meet  head-on  what  is  the  appropriate  role  for  govern- 
ment and  what  is  the  appropriate  role  for  the  private  sector  to  work  through  its 
extremely  efficient  methods.    There's  no  question  that  Rego  Park  is  there;  it  is  efficient. 
Jamaica  Center  is  not.     I  am  raising  this  as  a  question.     I  don't  have  the  answer  for 
the  Planning  Commission,  but  how  do  we  get  what  appears  to  be  a  sound  policy  for  the 
Jamaica  Center?    How  do  we  get  the  theory  into  a  reality? 

MR.  BASSIN:     I  think  it  goes  with  what  Karen  said.     It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
issue  of  the  downtown  area  and  mass  transportation  as  opposed  to  regional  shopping 
centers  and  private  transport.     In  1975  and  1980,  these  centers  won't  be  built.     By  then 


car  emission  people  may  make  it  so  there's  not  enough  gas  for  a  husband  to  go  to  work. 
Carbon  monoxide,  in  most  cases,  will  probably  resolve  the  question  one  way  or  another 
in  the  future.     It  is  really  a  question  of  gas  and  cars,  and  I  think  that  is  why  they 
want  to  build  up  a  downtown  area  as  opposed  to  building  up  a  periphery. 

THE  MODERATOR:    What  that  ties  into  is  how  do  you  get  people  to  run  out  of 

cars? 

MR.  JONES:     If  you  run  out  of  gas  you  run  out  of  cars. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    The  City  has  had  major  thrusts  in  the  past  several  years  to  develop 
its  centers  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  and  Staten  Island,  to  use  the  powers  that  the 
public  sector  has  to  develop,  both  office  and  retail  development  at  the  centers. 

At  the  same  time    even  though    the  City  government  adopted  this  policy,  we  have 
had  consumer  nodes,  developing  without  government  intervention;  Rego  Park,  for  example. 

We  have  proposals  before  us  for  the  development  of  suburban  type  shopping 
centers,  not  dependent  on  mass  transit,  along  the  Belt  Parkway,  the  outer  reaches  of 
Queens  where  developers  are  representing  department  store  interests,  and  the  question 
is  -  and  it  relates  to  what  Bob  Jones  asked  -  how  do  we  encourage  the  use  of  mass 
transit  in  our  subcenters?    What  is  the  citywide  impact  of  this  kind  of  development 
on  our  local  commercial  strips,  on  our  downtown. 

Can  we  deal  with  the  automobile?    Do  we  want  to  deal  with  it?    These  are  the 
two  questions  we're  attempting  to  answer. 

MISS  SCHWARZ:     Beverly  Schwarz,    Department  of  City  Planning,  Staten  Island  Offic 

Coming  from  an  entire  peripheral  shopping  area  perhaps  -  and  I  don't  say  this  in 
a  flippant  fashion  --  perhaps  we  ought  to  investigate  possible  improvement  in  mass 
transportation  to  these  commercial  developments.     Staten  Island,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  George,  is  all  an  outlying  area,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  investigate  improvement 
in  mass  transit  in  conjunction  with  allowing  a  center  to  develop. 


MR.  RUBENSTEIN:     Louis  Rubenstein,  with  the  New  York  City  Transportation 
Administration. 

If  you're  talking  about  improving  mass  transportation,  these  things  take  even 
longer  than  economic  development.  One  of  the  things  you  people  should  try  and  talk 
about  is  "Dial-a-Ride" ,  which  could  very  well  suit  your  needs. 

MR.  MANDEL:    One  way  obviously  to  increase  the  utilization  of  mass  transit 
facilities  is  to  utilize  areas  which  already  exist.    We're  jetting  back  to  our  previous 
discussion  to  rebuild  renewal  areas  such  as  125th  Street,  which  already  exists  and 
has  obviously  a  mind-boggling  amount  of  mass  transportation  available.    That  is  not 
to  say  that  St. George  should  not  be  developed,  because  we're  talking  about  interaction 
there,  and  it  is  feasible.    Your  1975  and  1980  prediction  would  become  1985  and  1990, 
but  there  are  many  areas  around  the  City,  and  interestingly  many  of  them  are  these 
neighborhood  shopping  strips  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  existing  transportation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  some  extent  a  stated  policy.    For  example,  we're 
[oing  to  try  to  keep  the  automobile  out. of  Manhattan,  and  then  we  have  to  get  to 
what  we're  talking  about.     If  Manhattan  is  59th  and  Lexington  Avenue,  then 
perhaps  "yes."    If  Manhattan  is  from  river  to  river,  then  there's  a  question. 

So,  there  should  be  some  review  of  suburban  ideas  such  as  Park  'n  Ride, 
of  the  possibility  of  125  Street  with  regional  connections  where  people  come 
to  park  and  use  mass  transit  downtown. 

MISS  DEUTSCH:    Susan  Deutsch,  Regional  Plan  Association. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  only  concern  about  the  use  of  cars  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  going  to  harm  our  environment.    The  carbon  monoxide  levels  are 
going  up,  but  that  will  not  be  a  problem  in  the  1980' s.     I  don't  think  it  is 
that  simple.     If  you  encourage  the  use  of  cars,  you  also  increase  capital 
improvements  on  highways,  additional  highways  to  shopping  centers  and  exchanges 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

You  have  mass  transit  in  Manhattan  and  downtown  Brooklyn  that  is  in  some 
cases  under-utilized.    Why  continue  to  build  highways  and  encourage  cars,  when 
you  have  a  mass  transit  system  already  in  operation,  that  is  made  for  and  can 
take  people  to  the  downtown  area?     It  is  not  just  a  question  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  problem. 

MR.  ROSAN:     Richard  Rosan,  Office  of  Downtown  Brooklyn  Development. 

Can  the  government,  through  the  will  of  the  people,  so  to  speak,  through 
community  involvement,  direct  the  social  Darwinism  of  development?  Develop- 
ment follows  the  social  forces.     It  is  clear  that  whoever  intended  to  lay  out 
the  highways  in  the  50's,  wasn't  really  planning  that,  but  it  is  clear  that 
all  the  shopping  centers  followed  it. 
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I  would  argue  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  identify  the  locations 
in  this  city,  which  has  a  structure  of  subregional  shopping  centers,  and  make 
certain  decisions  and  those  decisions  have  to  be  carried  out  completely. 

We  had  a  strategy  in  Brooklyn  that  we  would  not  allow  any  more  shopping 
plazas.     A  £  S  and  other  department  stores  were  anxious  to  build  a  shopping 
center  adjacent  to  Kings  Plaza,  called  OMAT;  the  City  Planning  Commission 
said,  "Look,  we're  not  going  to  give  you  the  money."  It  was  a  little  dictator- 
ial, but  it  worked. 

And  the  next  thing  that  comes  into  it  is  that  you  have  to  put  the  capital 
resources  behind  it  and  the  transit  funds.     If  people  are  afraid  to  come  out 
of  the  subway,  if  the  environment  itself  is  outrageous,  as  Jamaica  Center,  why 
would  you  go  there  instead  of  Rego  Park?     But  I  think  the  most  important 
problem  is  the  whole  strategy  function  itself,  with  the  City.     It  has  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  MTA  and  you  can't  have  the  MTA  announcing  a  Sunnyside 
yard  development.. 

The  government  has  to  have  some  sort  of  directiveness .     In  this  way  I 
am  totally  against  Spring  Creek,  because  I  don't  believe  in  building  a  jazzy, 
brand  new  shopping  center  in  Spring  Creek  instead  of  a  rather  step-by-step 
development  in  downtown  Brooklyn  --  it  is  rather  hard  to  come  back. 

I  think  it  is  impressive  to  see  Seventh  Avenue  and  Park  Slope.  Day 
by  day  new  shops  come  in  the  city  and  could  begin  to  help  other  streets  like 
that.     Flatbush  Avenue  in  Flatbush  itself   is  a  fantastic  shopping  center,  but 
the  city  allowed  Kings  Plaza, and  Macy's  has  syphoned  off  the  business.  There's 
not  a  dime  of  city      money  going  into  Flatbush  Avenue  in  Flatbush.  That's 
where  the  City  has  to  come  back  and  make  a  policy  decision,  and  I  continually 
say  twenty-five  or  forty  thousand  dollars  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  and  you  will 
have  a  jazzy,  new  shopping  center,  that  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  Rego  Park. 
It  is  decisions  plus  putting  the  energy  in  that's  the  real  issue. 
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MR.  BASSIN:     This  is  not  directed  to  anybody  but  just  to  the  people  here 
or  the  tape.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  conceptual  problem.     It  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  college  or  Plato  or  whatever .. .whether  the  city  is  going  to  tell 
the  people  where  they  should  shop;  you  can't  grab  a  guy  and  say  you've  got  to 
shop  at  125th  Street  or  in  Jamaica.     That's  not  right,  and  it  can't  be  done  that 
way,  and  it  isn't  going  to  be  done  that  way. 

Let's  be  pragmatic.     If  you  let  me  go,  I  will  put  a  store  wherever  I  can. 
On  the  community  board,  I  might  say,  "Listen,  I  don't  want  it  in  my  neighbor- 
hood."   You  don't  let  the  city  or  any  agency  or  any  public  body  or  any  independ- 
ent planner  or  developer  think  he  is  better  than  the  people  he  is  trying  to 
serve.    He  may  be  better,  but  may  not  have  the  final  answer. 

I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  say  you've  got  to  shop  in  downtown  Brooklyn 
and  nowhere  else.    That's  not  fair  if  we  have  a  free  enterprise  system. 

MR.  ALPERN:     I  do  have  a  question  for  Larry  Smith  and  Perry  Meyers.  I 
am  wondering  what  advice  you  are  giving  your  Clients  about  these  environmental 
controls  and  their  effect  on  cars?    Perhaps  that's      privileged  information,  but 
it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  have  to  know  for  either  an  auto-based  center 
or  transit-based  center. 

MR.  STOCKTON:    John    Stockton.     I  was  the  one  that  was  going  to  make 
comments,  but  I  will  answer  the  question  first. 

We  are  aware  of  the  State  guidelines  and  how  they  are  going  to  be  enforced. 
They  are  in  the  process  of  being  worked  out.     If  there's  going  to  be  an  economic 
control  to  allow  an  amount  of  four  or  five  thousand  cars  in  one  area,  that  is 
not  going  to  affect  a  large  number  of  parking  facilities  and  centers. 
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So  it  is  a  matter  of  how  the  standards  are  enforced  and  whether  they  are  brought 
down  to  two  thousand  cars  and,  obviously,  how  we  distribute  our  shopping  facilities, 
and  the  shopping  centers,  which  have  gotten  continually  larger  since  the  1950 's  - 
whether  we  build  a  six  or  eight -department- store  center. 

MR.  ALPERN:    You're  still  waiting  for  the  rules  and  guidelines  because, 
basically  that  kind  of  advice  is  based  on  decision  "that  Harvey  is  asking  us  to  - 
help  out  on. 

MR.  STOCKTON:    These  decisions  involve  economics.     In  some  cases,  it  wouldn't 
be  as  severe  as  in  other  places.     It  would  obviously  affect  developers  and  location 
of  sites,  too,  and  transportation  to  get  to  the  sites. 

MR.  MEYERS:     First  of  all,  I  can  see  an  almost  immovable  force,  an  immovable 
obstacle  in  Northern  New  Jersey  or  Los  Angeles,  because  the  difficulty  is  that 
these  areas  have  been  built  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  on  the  existence  of 
automobiles  and  unless  drastic  changes  occur,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  radical 
changes  in  car  use..    I  can  see  other  places  in  New  York  City,  which  is  built 
on  the  mass  transit  system,  where  changes  could  quite  possibly  occur. 

The  former  changes  would  have  to  occur  slowly  and  by  heavily  coordinated 
planning,  to  create  corridors  and  density  patterns.    Therefore,  I  think  the 
changes  for  shopping  centers  would  be  comparatively  limited  elsewhere.  These 
changes  should  create  an  intensified  interest  in  coordinated  planning  and 
planning  on  a  small  store  level. 

As  to  the  discussion  of  how  to  build  up  the  use  of  mass  transit  systems,  the 
same  interest  is  being  shown  by  the  developers  of  department  stores.  There 
is  a  slow  advance  in  the  shift  of  interest  to  downtown      investment  in  downtown 
by  developers. 

MR.  NATKINS :  Stan  Natkins.     Let  me  say,  just  to  comment  about  free  enterprise 
and  cities,  in  this  day  and  age,  free  enterprise  went  out  the  window  when  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  zoning.    So, we 're  not  in  a  free  enterprise 
system  in  any  shape  or  form.    One  thing  I  didn't  hear  mentioned,  which  I  think 
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is  very  important  for  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten  Island  and  the  Bronx,  is  how  do 
these  centers  affect  the  residential  neighborhoods  surrounding  them?  That's 
just  as  important  as  cars. 

The  city  should  be  in  a  conservation  effort  in  this  way,  too;  one  of  the 
important  things  about  the  city  is  that  there  are  viable  residential  neighborhoods. 
There  are  still  plenty  in  Queens  and  Brooklyn.    Every  time  we  drop  one  of  these 
shopping  centers  down,  we  impact  the  residential  communities  just  a  little  bit 
more,  until  the  people  start  to  wonder  what  the  city  is  going  to  do:  be  the 
handmaiden  of  the  developer,  or  try  to  protect  our  neighborhoods. 

The  question  of  large-scale  development  is  prominent,  and  the  community 
response  is  unbelievable,  and  that  is  where  the  public  official  really  gets 
caught.    He  has  to  balance  the  two. 

I  think  we  start,  too,  to  be  counter-productive.    How  these  regional  centers 
drain  from  our  existing  centers-that ' s  another  problem.    Then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  whether  we  want  downtown  Brooklyn,  Jamaica  Center  or  Fordham  Road  to  be  the 
massive  development,  because  we  permitted  these  isolated  centers  to  really  drain 
off  what  we  have.     I  think  the  capital  investment  would  be  incredible. 

We're  not  eliminating  choice.  The  choices  are  already  there  and  they  are 
quite  varied.  We  do  have  the  regional  shopping  centers,  and  downtown  streets. 
The  question  is,  do  we  say  "no  more"  and  build  up  what  we  have  and  protect  the 
residential  communities  with  what  we  have? 

Rego  Park  will  never  be  the  same  with  what  we  have.     I  think  they  are  still 
viable  communities,  but  each  time  we  allow  another  block  to  be  chipped  away,  we're 
being  counter-productive. 
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MR.  ESNARD:     Bob  Esnard,  from  City  Planning,  Bronx.    A  lot  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  talked  about  relates  to.  the  communities,  and  I  know  there  are  a 
lot  of  Bronx  people  interested  in  their  local  people  being  supported  in  terms 
of  housing  and  shopping,  et  cetera. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  things  like  Tremont  Avenue  and  161st  Street  is 
that  private  enterprise  has  had  carte  blanche.    They  build  these  amounts  of 
commercial  frontage  and  because  of  the  ethnic  change  and  deterioration,  et  cetera, 
all  that  you  mentioned  before,  made  them  unsuccessful  kinds  of  centers.     And  what 
we've  seen  is  the  centers  deteriorating  and  starting  to  fall  apart  and  one  thing 
sort  of  feeds  on  the  other.     In  addition  to  that,  we  observed  in  the  Bronx  an 
interesting  phenomena,  cannibalism.     Fordham  Road  is  cannibalizing  a  lot  of  the 
other  streets.         Let's    divide  the  Bronx  up  into  the  new  and  old  part,  the  older 
part  being  the  West  Concourse  or  western  part  of  the  borough,  which  was  built  on 
mass  transportation  and,        the  eastern  part,  which    is     auto  oriented,    if  yOU  make 
a  major  shopping  center  in  that  eastern  car-oriented  community;  that  has  a  tremendous 
cannibalizing  effect.    With  a  2  million  sq.  ft.     shopping  center  in  that  part  of  the 
Bronx,         Fordham  Road  might  not  exist  any  more. 

Does  anybody  look  at  the  market?    We  also  look  at  it,  but  we  don't  have  the 
money  to  build  the  store.     It  is  not  like  housing,  where  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  City  and  community  can  get  together  and  do  something;  it  is  a  very  tricky 
business . 

You  take  the  zoning  question  and  the  traffic  and  environment  and  put  them 
together  and  allow  development  to  occur.    We  tried  with  Mildred  to  take  twenty- 
five  blocks  and  allow  four  or  five  stores  to  develop.     We  -- 

THR  MODERATOR:     Can  I  cut  you  off.     I  am  going  to  cut  this  discussion  back 
at  the  risk  of  losing  that.    We  can  get  into  this  topic      which  has  already  started 
to  be  talked  about. 

I  hear  more  Planning  Commission  people  or  city  people  talking  than  others. 
Your  input  in  focussing  is  helpful,  but  you  want  to  get  opinions  from  other  sectors. 
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Could  the  person  who  raised  the  issue  "How  can  the  city  merchants  upgrade 
versus  what  the  city  can  do,  "...  who  wa.s  the  person  who  raised  that? 

MR.  MATTHEWS:     I  raised  the  issue,  and  I  hoped  we  would  continue  with  the 
discussion  on  what  the  city's  role  is  in  working  with  shopping  areas  and  what 
its  input  should  be  in  upgrading  these  areas.     Should  the  city  make  the  determination 
whether  this  area  has  a  future,  or    should  it  let  the  private  market  or  local 
development  decide  where  it  will  go? 

MISS  BERNSTEIN:  I  am  Ruth  Bernstein,  and  I  am  with  the  Planning  Board  in  the 
Bronx  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  I  don't  know  which  question  I  am  talking 
about.     I  intend  to  be  simplistic,  because  that's  what  I  understand  best. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Fordham    Road  became  a  viable  shopping  area  when  161st  and 
167th  became  unsafe,  and  Fordham  Road  started  to  lose  when  we  had  an  express  bus  to 
Alexander's  at  59th  Street.     It  is  that  simple.    There  is  no  point  to  me  in  building 
a  store  in  an  area  where  people  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

MR.  ALPERN:    This  kind  of  relates  to  the  original  model  that  was  used  by  the 
regional  plan  association  for  regional  subcenters  that  included  regional  office 
development.     I  know  for  a  fact  that  subregional  office  development  no  longer  seems 
like  a  viable  plan.    To  the  extent  that  the  idea  that  there  had  to  be  major  office 
development  to  support  retail  was  such  an  integral  part  of  the  model,  and  the 
model  was  correct,  does  the  new  situation  affect  the  viability  of  the  subcenter 
idea?      Again,  I  would  like  to  address  the  questions  to  the  consultants  who  are 
giving  advice.    What  do  you  think  that  model  is?    Is  that  model  a  correct  growth 
model  for  the  subcenters  at  this  point? 

MISS  ZUCKER:    Apropos  of  what  Bob  said,        the  question  is  how  we  planned 
when  Fordham  Road  was  planned.    The  intricacies  were  left  unexplored.    There  was 
no  planning  for  them.  When  UDC  planned  Harlem  River  Park  Houses,  there  was  no  plan 
for  them.     It  seems  to  me  there's  a  great  lack  in  what  you  encompass,  not  only  the 
new,  but  on  the  periphery  and  how  it  is  going  to  be  affected  by  the  new.     It  is 
also  apropos  of  building  these  large  developments  like  Coop  City  without  any 
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concern  for  its  impact  on  the  prior  community,  or  concern  for  where  it's  taking 
from. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  we're  using  some  of  the  experiences  of  England  and 
the  peripheral  new  town  plan  of  setting  up  new  housing  and  commercial  development. 

MR.  BURR:     I  want  to  respond  to  Miss  Bernstein's  comment,  with  respect  to 
this  whole  role  of  public  safety  and  deterioration    of  shopping  areas. 

I  don't  think  it  is  as  simple  as  this,  when  you  look  at  an  area  such  as 
161st  Street  in  my  planning  district.     It  didn't  deteriorate  unto  itself.     It  was 
the  process  of  deterioration  that  characterized  the  total  area  which,  to  me,  goes 
back  to  the  absence  of  adequate  comprehensive  planning  both  among  agencies  of  the 
city,  groups  and  individuals,  and  agencies  in  the  area  that  are  affected. 

We  have  been  planned  for  in  this  city  so  much  that  we  ought  to  be  a  perfect 
area  today,  but  the  process  —  there  has  not  been  the  kind  of  process  in  terms 
of  pattern  and  involvement,  in  terms  of  the  continuum,  which  I  think  is  necessary 
if  planning  is  going -to  deal  with  the  ongoing  process       change.    And  this  is 
what  has  failed  to  happen,  and  this  is  what  we're  searching  for  now. 

How  do  we  put  this  process  together?    We  put  together  the  resources  of  the 
experts.    We  put  together  the  needs  of  people  whose  life  patterns  are  felt  and 
affected  by  these  kinds  of  processes. 

I  think  we  can  do  this, but  not  as  planning  has  done  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  I  think  if  we  deal  with  the  process  of  planning  itself  we  will  deal  with 
other  kinds  of  these  products. 

MR.  MANDELL:  Pragmatically  and  idealogically ,  we  talk  about  safety  in  these 
local  neighborhoods  being  a  factor  and  we  heard  this  from  the  private  sector,  and 
there's  no  question  about  that.  It  is  a  factor,  only  one  of  the  factors  agreed 
upon.  What  probably  has  to  happen  is  for  the  private  sector  to  sit  down  with  the 
city  and  say,  "These  are  the  things  that  we  want  in  order  to  come  back  into  these 
neighborhoods,  and  very  pragmatically,  we  want  to  come  back  to  these  neighborhoods 
because  we  want  to  protect  the  other  areas  we  have  in  the  city." 
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My  last  word  is  I  only  wish  this  lady  sitting  here  were  the  president  of 
E.J.  Korvette's,  instead  of  the  representative  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  because 
some  of  these  --  but  it  has  to  be  said  because  it  is  an  absolute  fact  of  life. 

MR.  MOORE:    Donald  Moore  of  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Development  Association. 

I  wanted  to  respond  to  the  question  of  whether  these  borough  centers  are 
still  alive  as  an  ideal,  recognizing  that  the  present  enterprise  system  sub- 
stantially overbuilt  office  space  in  Manhattan  so  that  we  have  less  of  an  ability 
to  attract  office  tenants  than  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  answer  is  "yes,"  they  are  very  much  alive,  at  least    in  the  case  of 
downtown  Brooklyn  because  they  are  diverse  centers  of  activity,  not  only  office 
centers,  but  also  institutional  centers  and  centers  of  very  heavy  and  growing 
retail  activity.    And  now  what  we  have  in  land,  what  we  thought  we  might  market 
for  office  buildings,  we  are  marketing  to  existing  retail  and  housing.     But  the 
idea  is  very  much  alive  and  not  all  dependent  on  private  office  buildup  to  make 
the  centers  and  subcenters  work.     It  would  be  desirable  if  downtown  Brooklyn  could 
have  more  office  space. 

On  the  question  that  I  believe  we're  supposed  to  be  discussiing  now:  how  can  the 
city  help  merchants  upgrade  their  area  and  is  it  appropriate,  and,  if  so,  where 
can  the  city  have  a  capital  input  --  I  am  sure  there  are  logical  and  rational 
criteria  for  where  the  city  gets  its  revenues  for  this.    Where  does  it  have  an 
existing  investment  in  transportation  and  other  systems,  and  could  these  be  im- 
proved at  far  less  cost  than  building  comparable  systems?    The  city  has  a  rational 
means  of  arriving  at  priorities  of  where  to  put  its  development  capital  and  money 
for  improving  systems.    We  can  think  of  all  the  logical  and  rational  reasons. 
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Downtown  Brooklyn  conies  out  as  the  one  most  important  places  to  spend  money 
and  we  hope  all  the  planning  and  creative  thought  of  the  city  agencies  that  has 
gone  into  the  development  at  this  stage  will  be  followed  over  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  with  much  larger  capital  improvements  and  street  improvements  that  will 
make  it  an  attractive  shopping  area,  and  we  think  when  public  investment  is  made 
in  that  way,  that  private  investment  will  follow. 

MR.  EBBIN:    David  Ebbin,  Staten  Island  Citizen's  Planning  Committee. 

There's  been  an  enormous  stress  here  on  borough  centers  versus  regional 
shopping  centers,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  the  discussion  around  to  something 
overlooked,  which  is  the  Main  Street  in  Staten  Island. 

The  city  may  not  be  aware  when  a  regional  shopping  center  begins  to  draw 
off  trade  and  makes  a  Main  Street  less  viable  than  it  was  before.    What  happens  " 
is  there  is  a  deterioration  of  whole  neighborhoods  because  Main  Streets  mainly 
developed  before  automobiles  were  widely  used,  and  they  served  as  community  centers 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights.     As  soon  as  a  Main  Street  deteriorates,  the  neighbor- 
hood deteriorates.     It  does  merit  investment  to  the  city,  because  the  eventual 
costs  are  so  enormous  that  the  city  can't  afford  to  let  the  process  begin.  To 
prevent  it  from  beginning  may  be  a  very  sound  way  to  increase  city  funds. 

MR.  SLOME:     I  am  Ben  Slome,  Manufacturers  Hanover. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  myself  to  the  first  issue  but  the  whole  concept 
of  private  and  public  interaction,  specifically  with  Rego  Park  and  Jamaica.  It 
seems  that  ten  years  ago  a  decision  was  made  to  make  Jamaica  a  regional  center 
for  Queens,  and  Rego  Park  has  grown  in  a  way  that  wasn't  anticipated.     I  don't 
want  to  make  comments  on  where  City  Planning  ought  to  be,  but  planning  should  be 
a  dynamic  process,  and  you  should  consider  things  that  happen,  and  perhaps  planning 
should  be  adjusted  to  these  two  developments  within  this  ten-year  period. 
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MISS  SILVERBERG:  The  Rego  Park  -  Jamaica  question  keeps  coning  up,  and 
I  just  want  to  ask  one  question  of  the  .Planning  Commission:  Are  we  assuming 
that  Jamaica  center  and  Rego  Park  cannot  exist  together?  It  seems  to  be  the 
assumption  that  everybody  is  making.    Does  anybody  have  the  answer  to  that? 

MISS  GERARD:    I  raised  that  as  the  Devil's  advocate  in  the  beginning 
and  I  turned  to  the  Devil.    I  don't  believe  they  are  incompatible.    I  was 
giving  them  as  an  illustration  of  a  problem  that  the  city  as  an  organism  has 
to  deal  with.    The  private  sector  acts  independently,  and  specifically  I 
asked  how  do  we  deal  with  that  in  making  public  policy,  in  making  it  desirable? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    Just  two  points  that  are  really  important.    Has  Rego  Park 
syphoned  off  activites  that  would  have  happened  in  Jamaica?    And  what  Mr.  Slome 
is  saying  to  us  is:  should  we  be  more  active  in  looking  at  the  planning  process., 
since    Rego  Park  has  evolved  without  the  same  controls  that  have  existed  in 
Jamaica,  Downtown  Brooklyn  and  Fordham  Road? 

One  thing  I  can  say  about  city  policy  is  that  the  city  has  made  conscious 
decisions  about  not  assisting  the  private  development  in  Rego  Park  so  as  to 
provide  protection  in  Jamiaca.  The  attempt  was  made  to  ensure  that  the  office 
construction,  the  institutional  investment,  will  take  place  in  Jamaica  so  that 
public  policy  can  be  carried  out.  The  question  is,  do  we  really  think  that  in 
other  boroughs,  private  development  would  necessarily  go  into  downtown  areas, 
if  they  had  no  other  choice? 


MR.  BASS IN:     I  seem  to  be  speaking  for  private  enterprise,  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  specifically,  and  I  have  a  couple  of  things  to  put  into  the  record. 

First  of  all,  regional  malls,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  seventy  acre 
industrial  site,  usually  can  provide  four  thousand  jobs  -  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
jobs  -  the  kind  of  jobs  people  need. 

Second  of  all,  people  also  mentioned  tax  dollars  and  the  tax  question  in  terms 
or  priorities.    We  are  losing  millions  of  tax  sales  dollars  to  Nassau  County,  because 
the  middle  class  woman  from  Brooklyn,  or  wherever,  prefers  to  drive  into  Nassau 
County.     Downtown  Brooklyn  is  probably  the  most  successful  shopping  area  in  the 
United  States,  so  they  are  not  doing  hadly,  but  there  are  many  people  who  still  want 
to  get  in  their  car  to  do  other  shopping  in  the  City  and  drop  in  at  Green  Acres . 
I  don't  know  the  exact  numbers  in  Roosevelt  Field,  but  over  fifty  percent  of  the 
people  in  Lawrence  and  Maspeth  are  from  New  York  City,  and  they  are  spending  their 
tax  dollars  out  of  the  City.    On  top  of  that,  there  are  approximately  four  or  five 
million  tax  dollars  spent  outside  of  downtown  Brooklyn.    That's  four  or  five  major 
regional  areas  and  including  the  people  outside  of  New  York  City,  you  have  maybe 
fifteen  regional  areas. 

Speaking  now,  not  as  a  developer,  but  to  certain  areas  of  the  community,  the 
neighborhoods  have  to  be  in  a  self-help  situation.    The  people  on  86th  Street  concerned 
about  it  have  to  organize  themselves  and  not  worry  about  big  brother.    That's  what 
we're  worrying  about  here. 

It  is  the  local  community  boards  that  are  doing  such  a  great  job  in  keeping  the 
image  of  that  negative  non-social  developer  that  has  never  been  here  before,  and  that's 
why  I  am  trying  to  show  you  what  we  look  like,  and  one  of  the  things  the  developer 
and  client  is  looking  for  is  what  the  community  wants.    Gimbel's  on  86th  Street  is 
dying  --  I  don't  know  why  the  community  doesn't  want  them.    So  the  community  has  to 
have  a  tremendous  input.    Don't  count  on  city  planning  to  make  an  input.    They  are 
there  to  advise  you,  not  to  lead  you  by  the  nose.    Neighborhood  shopping  and  merchant 


associations  and  things  of  that  sort  should  really  be  perpetuated. 
MR.  STOCKTON:    John  Stockton,  Larry  Smith  and  Company. 

Commercial  development  isn't  just  restricted  to  commercial  retail,  so  we  should 
keep  that  in  mind  when  you  have  different  factors  to  consider  in  making  decisions. 
You  have  been  asking  for  answers  to  questions    but  the  answers    depend  on  who  you 
are  talking  to;  who  is  going  to  be  carrying  out  the  development,  what  the  responsibility 
is,  how  much  money  they  are  going  to  put  into  an  area,  what  they  are  going  to  get  out 
of  it.    That's  one  simple  statement.    What  may  be  a  successful  project  for  a  developer, 
may  not  be  the  same  project  for  the  City  or  the  people  that  shop  there. 

A  developer  comes  along,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  opportunity  where  the  problem  of  land  assembly  is  much  simpler  than  trying  to  work 
in  an  older  area  which  is  much  more  upsetting  and  expensive,  and  he  cannot  get  the 
tenants  to  pay  the  rents  that  are  involved.     It  is  not  simple  to  solve  but  simple  to 
illustrate.    We  talk  about  existing  developments  and  a  new  center  taking  away  business. 
Sometimes  that's  true  and  sometimes  it's  not  true.    We  look  at  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  facilities  to  serve  that  total  market,  whatever  that  market  is.     If  the 
proposed  facility  or  facilities  exceed  that  total  amount,  they  are  obviously  taking 
away  from  the  existing  facilities.     If  they  don't,  they  are  complementing  them. 
That's  a  simple  statement  of  the  issue. 

You  get  into  public  transportation  again  in  the  City.    You  people  are  very 
fortunate  in  some  ways.    You  have  public  transportation  there  to  evaluate.  We're 
working  in  a  lot  of  cities  where  public  transportation  doesn't  exist.    Some  stations 
don't  have  any  commercial  development.    Studies  have  been  done  in  a  good  many  existing 
locations  in  a  good  many  cities  --  communities,  we  will  call  them  for  the  moment  -- 
where  development  is  relatively  low.    You  need  only  look  at  Penn  Station  or  Grand 
Central  Station  to  see  the  kind  of  facility  you  get  at  locations  where  the  transit  is, 
a  position  which  serves  a  logical  market  area  as  well.    And  maybe,  the  same  is  true  of 
a  good  regional  shopping  location,  not  because  the  transit  is  there  but  because 


it  is  a  good  regional  location. 

If  you  develop  a  four-department  store  location,  it  doesn't  matter  where  you  put 
it.    People  will  find  it  and  nobody  is  going  to  build  a  better  four-department  store 
center.     But  you  get  into  a  smaller  situation  in  a  neighborhood  strip  or  neighborhood 
convenience  shopping  center  and  the  degree  of  of f-centemess  is  much  more  slight. 
You  can't  be  too  far  off  center,  because  the  area  you  serve  is  small.     So  these  are 
just  some  factors  to  be  considered. 

MR.  RUBENSTEIN:    Most  of  the  discussions  this  afternoon  have  been  centered  around 
how  to  keep  income,  which  is  ready  to  be  spent,  in  the  City,  and  what  steps  the  City 
can  do  to  get  involved,  for  example,  with  respect  to  its  own  employees,  to  keep  them 
living  in  the  City  where  they  would  spend  three  billion  dollars  a  year.    That  would 
be  a  big  step. 

MISS  DEUTSCH:     I  am  with  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  and  the  question  was 
raised,  what  was  regional  plan's  model  for  the  centers,  and  I  would  try  to  clarify 
that  for  offices  in  the  downtown  area. 

I  think  the  regional  plan  saw  that,  for  example,  in  Jamaica,  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  office  jobs  that  would  naturally  happen  along  with  the  development  of  Long 
Island.    Why  not  concentrate  them  in  Jamaica?    But  there  is  also  the  skill  factor. 
Most  of  the  office  jobs  are  concentrated  in  Manhattan.    However,  the  people  who 
have  the  skills  often  live  out  in  suburban  areas  or  Queens.    So  part  of  the  rationale 
for  office  space  in  a  place  like  Jamaica  is  to  bring  the  jobs  to  where  the  skilled 
workers  are.    You  will  also  have  more  skilled  workers  in  the  New  York  City  economy 
and  that's  another  rationale.    To  bring  office  jobs  to  places  like  Jamaica  and 
I  downtown  Brooklyn  is  to  bring  the  jobs  to  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unemployment, 
where  you  can  begin  to  train  these  people  for  jobs  close  to  home. 


SUMMARY: 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP 

While  the  industrial  development  workshop  focussed  primarily  on  the 
need  for  new  aids  to  support  blue-collar  jobs,  there  was  some  discussion 
of  two  other  questions,,     One  was  the  question  of  whether  or  not  job 
development  is  a  priority  City  objective:     all  but  one  speaker  agreed  that 
it  is.     The  second  was  the  question  of  whether,  given  the  legitimate  aim 
of  encouraging  job  development,  public  policy  should  be  directed  towards 
maintaining  the  declining  base  for  blue-collar  jobs  or  whether  all  public 
attention  should  be  directed  towards  the  growing  sector  of  the  economy, 
i.e.  the  service  sector.     Those  who  took  the  second-stated  position  argued 
that  industrial  development  is  not  a  desirable  public  objective  since 
industries  providing  blue-collar  jobs  do  not  enjoy  a  competitive  advantage 
in  the  entire  Northeast,   let  alone  in  New  York  City.     In  opposition  to  this 
view  it  was  pointed  out  that,  as  the  workshop  papers  had  explained,  blue- 
collar  job  holders  usually  have  no  other  occupational  choice,  and  that  when 
the  alternatives  are  factory  jobs  or  no  jobs,   it  is  legitimate  for  the  City 
to  use  its  powers  to  maintain  factory  jobs. 

The  main  discussion  focused  on  four  areas  of  concern:  one,  what  are 
the  true  causes  of  firms  leaving  the  City?  two,  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  firms  that  do  leave?  three,  what  are  the  incentives  most  likely  to 
ass-istfirms  to  remain  in  the  City?  four,  what  are  the  most  appropriate 
delivery  systems  for  such  incentives? 

The  difficulty  of  pinpointing  targets  for  industrial  development  aids 
was  underscored  in  the  discussion  of  all  these  questions.     It  was  pointed 
out  that,  while  the  larger,   internationally  known  firms  are  those  that  incur 
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the  efforts  of  many  City  officials  to  pursuade  them  to  stay  in  the  City, 
it  may  well  be  the  smaller  firms  which  in  fact  provide  the  bulk  of  our 
blue-collar  jobs  and  which  therefore  should  be  the  target  of  particularly 
well-tailored  measures  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  New  York.    The  Planning 
Department  staff  agreed  that  small  firms  do  constitute  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  manufacturing  job  base,  but  pointed  out  that  the  space  needs  for  such 
firms  are  usually  related  to  their  specific  economic  linkages,  which  means 
that  industry-specific  remedies  might  be  required.    The  Planning  Department 
is  currently  investigating  the  needs  of  smaller  firms  and  will  report  on  its 
findings. 

The  question  of  the  characteristics  of  departing  firms  was  related 
to  that  of  size  of  firm.     It  was  pointed  out  that  we  lack  complete  knowledge 
of  the  migration  patterns  of  firms  by  product  category  as  well  as  by  size. 
If  such  knowledge  were  complete,  it  was  indicated,  it  might  help  define  the 
most  appropriate  remedies.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  probably  enough 
common  problems  faced  by  all  firms  to  warrant  a  "blanket"  approach  to  industrial 
deve lopment . 

The  two  methods  which  were  discussed  most  extensively  for  lowering 
the  costs  of  new  plants  were  low  land  lease  costs  through  the  City's 
industrial  renewal  program,  and  tax  incentives. 

Most  participants  accepted  the  land  cost  write  down  as  a  desirable 
method  of  assisting  industrial  development.    While  no  agreement  on  the 
specified  level  of  write  down  was  reached,  there  was  little  disagreement  with 
the  concept  of  using  debt-limit  funds  to  support  the  City's  economic  base 
and  maintain  high  employment. 


The  possibility  of  including  site  improvements  in  estimations  of 
land  costs  was  also  raised  as  a  method  of  encouraging  use  of  the  City's 
marginal  industrial  properties.     In  locations  where  new  buildings  would 
require  fill,  pilings,  sewers,  roads,  or  other  costly  engineering,  these 
improvements  might  prohibit  land  development  even  where  raw  land  costs 
nothing.    There  was  general  agreement  that  the  Industrial  Renewal  Program 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  marketed  improved  rather  than  raw  land. 

The  case  for  tax  incentives  to  manufacturing  was  made  strongly  by 
several  participants  with  many  years  of  experience  in  industrial  development, 
as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  private  sector.    The  participants  who 
agreed  that  maintaining  blue-collar  jobs  was  a  high  City  priority  also  agreed 
that  tax  incentives  would  probably  be  a  useful  and  desirable  tool.  Included 
in  the  range  of  taxes  to  be  examined  were  the  property  tax  on  land  and 
buildings,  the  commercial  occupancy  tax  and  the  (State)  franchise  tax.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  where  incentives  are  offered  by  any  level  of  government, 
they  are  often  tied  to  a  location  in  poverty  areas.     In  a  city  like  New  York 
with  a  superior  mass  transit  system,  this  condition  puts  an  unnecessary 
constraint  on  plant  location.     Incentives  should  be  linked  to  the  job  and 
the  employee,  not  to  the  location  of  a  factory,  it  was  urged. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  various  aids,  participants  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  disseminating  information  to  their  recipients.    The  variety 
of  programs,  their  diverse  requirements,  and  the  multitude  of  administrative 
agencies  make  it  difficult  for  the  consumer — the  businessman — to  acquire 
the  necessary  information  at  the  right  time.    The  businessman  needs  a 
"one-stop"  information  service  and  an  ombudsman  to  help  him  negotiate  the 
system,  it  was  felt. 


Some  discussion  revolved  around  the  question  of  whether  environmental 
impact  review  would  have  a  major  effect  on  the  future  locations  of  industrial 
firms.    While  one  developer  detailed  the  anti-pol luting  devices  he  had  put 
into  his  new  plants,  there  seemed  to  be  a  belief  that  the  enforcement  of 
environmental  laws  would  probably  not  severely  h i nder  new  economic  development. 
At  least  at  present,  the  lack  of  specificity  of  air  quality  standards  and 
other  regulations  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  their  impact. 

In  sum,  the  workshop  indicated  a  substantial  mandate  for  expanding 
the  City's  arsenal  of  industrial  development  tools.    The  need  to  quantify 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  wide  range  of  tools,  plus  the  need  to  obtain  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  to  implement  new  techniques  of  industrial 
development  aids,  and  the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  wel 1 -publ ici zed ,  and 
wel 1 -organ i zed  delivery  system  were  the  outstanding  outcomes  of  the  sessions. 
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THE  MODERATOR:    We  can  begin  with  statements  from  anyone  who  would  like  to 
speak  about  the  issues  they  are  interested  in  discussing  further  this 
afternoon. 


MR.  RONIGER:    George  Roniger,  First  National  City  Bank. 

I  don't  think  we  know  enough  about  the  labor  force  in  the  City.  We 
are  talking  about  trying  to  bring  jobs  into,  or  prevent  jobs  from 
leaving,  the  City.     We  make  certain  assumptions  about  the  labor  force. 
We  see  problems  of  the  manufacturing  business  leaving  and  the  apparel 
business  leaving  and  we  worry  about  this.    Yet,  I  read  in  the  paper 
apparel  manufacturers  can't  get  workers. 

We  read  about  the  lack  of  jobs  for  people  with  low  skills.    There  is 
something  very  different  about  what  is  happening.    We  worry  about 
unemployment  and  when  the  unemployment  data  comes  out,  we  find  that 
unemployment  is  not  unacceptably  high;  particularly,black  unemployment 
is  not  high  in  the  City  in  comparison  to  the  country  generally. 

I  don't  think  we  address  ourselves  to  the  issue  of  what  is  available 
in  the  labor  pool  in  the  City.     I  don't  have  the  answer.     I  don't 
know  what  is  available  but  certainly,  if  we  try  to  save  the  apparel 
manufacturing  in  the  City  or  to  bring  in  more  apparel  manufacturing 
in  the  City,  it  may  well  be  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  way. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  jobs  are  there  but  the  labor  pool  isn't.  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  think  we  should  take  a  closer  look. 
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MR.  FULD:    Norman  Fuld,  Department  of  City  Planning. 

In  light  of  what  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  jobs  in  the  City,  in  a  sense,  which  are  not  worth  having;  they  pay 
too  little  for  people  to  live  on.    Apparel  is  one  of  those  jobs. 

THE  MODERATOR:     I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could  restrict  your  comments 
to  a  statement  of  the  issues. 

MR.  MORRIS:    Richard  Morris,  Citizen's  Budget  Commission. 

The  data  which  you  furnished  on  overall  economic  development  certainly 
seem  to  indicate  a  much  greater  need  for  clerical  and  secretarial  employ- 
ees than  manual  labor  skills.    Yet,  the  part  of  the  comprehensive 
high  school  system  of  the  City  that  relates  to  vocational  training  seems 
to  stress  manual  labor  skills. 

What  can  we  do  to  reorient  the  apprehensiveness  that  relates  to 
vocational  training? 

MR.  WEISER:  Michael  Weiser,  New  York  City  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  two-tier  discussion.     First,  discussing  whether 
capital  funds  should  be  spent  on  the  retention  of  blue-collar  jobs. 
Secondly,  assuming    the  answer  to  be  yes    what  intensities  are 
necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  construction  and  stimulate  the  creation 
of  jobs. 
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THE  MODERATOR:    Blue- collar  jobs? 

MR.  WEISER:    Yes,  because  I  take  this  as  an  industrial  development  group. 

MISS  THOMAS;    Galen  Thomas,  Economic  Development  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little.     I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
discuss  that  issue  in  terms  of  short-range  versus  long-range.  There 
are,  perhaps,  two  different  scopes  in  the  time  frame  of  the  report's 
analysis  of  manufacturing  jobs. 

MR.  HOECK:    Ken  Hoeck,  New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  areas  that  I  am  concerned  with,  which  I  have  come  across 
in  the  ten  years  I  have  been  working  in  industrial  development,  is 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  industrial  development  groups, 
the  educational  groups  and  the  Department  of  Labor  or  other  departments 
which  have  charge  of  the  training  programs  within  companies  and  of 
vocational  training. 

In  line  with  what  the  gentleman  from  First  National  City  Bank  said, 
we  really  do  need  to  know  who  is  in  our  labor  force  and  what  our  labor 
foirce  is  capable  of  doing  and  then,  to  know  what  jobs  are  going  to  be 
available  during  the  coming  years.    Then  we  can  coordinate  efforts  in 
promoting  chosen  areas  of  the  economy  whether  service,  government- 
oriented  or  industrial  and  we  can  properly  balance  the  educational 
training  programs  that  are  available,  whether  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and/or    more  generalized    economic  development. 
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Also,     let's  discuss  ways    to  better  use  the  funds  which  are  available 
for  the  on-the-job  training  or  other  types  of  training,  which  we  now 
spend  quite  a  bit  of  money  on.    We  are  all  working  at  opposite  ends. 
We  don't  really  work  together  in  this  business  of  helping  to  get 
the  right  jobs  and  the  right  training. 

MR.  BOYCE:    Bill  Boyce,  New  York  Urban  Coalition. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  statement  that  was  made  about  how  to  attract 
industry,  I  think  another  piece  should  be  added  to  that,  in  terms 
of  looking  at  what  kind  of  salaries  are  paid  and  the  skills  that 
are  required,  in  conjunction  with  the  work  force  here.     If  we 
are  going  to  attract  blue-collar  industry  here  that  is  not  going 
to  provide  adequate  living  wages,  it  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
City's  problems  in  terms  of  the  welfare  drain  or  other  assistance. 
A  report  done  by  New  York  Urban  Coalition  a  couple  of  years  ago 
shows  that  New  York  City  has  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million 
families  with  the  head  of  the  household  working  full-time,  where 
the  families  have  less  than  poverty  level  income. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  attracting  any  type  of  industry  here, 
we  have  to  deal  with  that  factor. 
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MR.  KETCHAM;    Brian  Ketcham,  New  York  City  Department  of  Air  Resources. 
This  morning  we  talked  about  the  environmental  constraints  on  the 
economic  development  of  industry  and  I  think    we  should  discuss 
the  State's  air  quality  plan  and  its  implication  for  economic  develop- 
ment.    It  is  a  legally  mandated  plan  that  could  inhibit  or  perhaps 
help  economic  development.     It  is  legally  binding  upon  the  City  to 
carry  that  plan  out. 

THE  MODERATOR:     Is  there  anyone  else  that  has  an  issue  that  they  would 
like  to  raise? 

MR.  BOYCE :    The  booklet  that  was  given  to  us  on  industrial  development 

closes  with  the  statement  from  the  City  Planning  Commission  that  they 
have  done  some  things  already  to  attract  companies  into  industrial 
parks  and  the  effort  has  been  fairly  successful.    However,  the 
City  Planning  Commission  closes  this  booklet  with  the  statement  that 
they  feel  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  attracting  business  here 
and  increasing  blue-collar  industry.     I  think  we  ought  to  really  take 
a  look  at  that  and  examine  it  and  find  out  just  why.    Should  we  do 
it?    Or  can  it  be  done?    Can  we  attract  industry? 

MR.  MORRIS:     I  would  be  interested  in  getting  a  reading  from  those  who  have 
done  more  work  in  the  field  than  I  about  the  relative  cost  of  generating 
a  blue-collar  job  in  New  York  City.Given  subsidy  programs  discussed  in 
your  economic  papers  how  can  you  measure  the  benefits  one  receives 
from  having  that  job  in  the  terms  of  generating  that  job? 
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MS .  SCHWARTZ :    We  have  gone  through  the.  exercise  in  the  Economic  Development 
Section  to  try  to  figure  out  what  the  net  cost  to  the  City  per  job 
would  be.     Ours  are  very  rough  estimates.     If  we  threw  in  the  whole 
works,  utilizing  several  possible  forms  of  subsidy,  it  would  cost 
the  City  approximately  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  job. 

MR.  MORRIS:    Does  that  mean  the  total  cost  capitalized  over  several  years 
or  is  that  the  annual  recurring  cost? 

MS.  SCHWARTZ:    Annual  recurring  cost. 

MR.  STANBACK:  I  take  it  we  are  raising  all  the  tough  questions  that  we 
can't  possibly  hope  to  get  answers  to  this  afternoon  but,  at  least, 
the  City  Planning  Department  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  questions. 

The  gentleman  behind  me  raised  a  question  of  environment.     I  will 
raise  a  question  of  energy  and  transportation.     It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  lot  in  the  wings  that  might  be  very,  very  significant  for 
this  City's  industrialization,  if  we  have  got  some  sort  of  crisis 
ahead  of  us  that  is  going  to  curtail  the  use  of  automobiles  and  call 
for  public  transportation  which  can't  conceivably  be  provided  in  the 
suburban  areas,  in  any  accepted  quality,  for  many  years  to  go.  It 
may  well  mean  that  the  City  gets  a  break  in  terms  of  its  ability  to 
work    its  problems    through,  in  terms  of  industrial  parks  that  are 
hooked  into  the  rapid  transit  system,  and  so  on.     I  would  like  to 
see  that  subject  opened  up.     I  expect  we  can't  do  it  here? 
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MS.  SCHWARTZ':  Perhaps  that  could  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  Brian's 
statement,  that  we  consider  environmental  protection  as  a  constraint 
or  opportunity  for  economic  development. 

MR.  STANBACK;    Yes,  I  expect  this  is  possibly  a  greater  opportunity. 

MR.  HOECK;    One  of  the  issues  that  is  discussed  here  in  the  pamphlet  is 
that  of  tax    incentives,  of  the  various  programs  that'  we  have  avail- 
able through  the  Federal  Government,  State  Government  and  City 
Government.     One  of  the  problems  is  getting  these  programs  to  the 
small  businessman.    My  experience  has  been  that  he  does  not  know 
about  these  programs  and  that  he  finds  out  about  these  programs 
mostly  through  happenstance  -  when  he  meets  a  guy  who  took  advantage 
of  the  City's  vest  pocket  program,  or  maybe  somebody  has  heard  a  lot 
of  bad  news  about  the  Small  Business  Administration.     If  communication 
is  handled  properly  and  goes  smoothly,  there  is  a  whole  raft  of  pro- 
grams that  is  available  in  the  City.     But,  again,    the  problem  is 
lack  of  coordination  and  of  the  ability  to  get  to  these  people  and 
help  them  so  they  can  expand  their  businesses  when  they  want  and  take 
advantage  of  the  various  programs. 

MR.  DRURY:    Tom,  Drury,  Borough  President  of  Richmond's  Office. 

I  think  also  that  we  ought  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  work  out  regional 
control  of  our  tax  incentive  program.     If  there  is  some  kind  of 
regional  control    going  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  City  and  State 
financial  burdents    it  might  help. 
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MR.  PATTERSON:    John  Patterson,  South  Bronx  Overall  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

I  think  that  given  the  realities  of  the  City  Government  and  the 
difficulties  with  the  budget  and  getting  certain  things  through 
the  process  of  the  City,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  the  kind  of 
realistic  industrial  development  and  economic  development  in  a  place 
the  size  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  its  manifold  problems. 

One  of  the  ways  it  has  been  done  is  through  the  Public  Development 
Corporation  which,  in  effect,  is  a  quasi-City  agency.     From  my 
reading  of  the  material  that  was  exhibited,  it  seems  as  though  the 
PDC  model  can  wade  through  much  of  the  City  red  tape  and  does  not 
have  to  abide  by  all  of  the  constraints  imposed  upon  elected  officials 
It  is  a  model  worth  exploring.     The  question  I  would  like  to  see  dis- 
cussed here  is:    how  can  that  model  be  replicated  in  such  a  way 
and  multiplied  in  such  a  way  that  the  City  will  have  the  value  of 
an  instrument  that  is  structured  for  industrial'  development  and  that 
is  unrestrained  by  some  of  the  realities  of  doing  this  kind  of  thing 
in  the  City. 

MR.  ABRAMS:    Herbert  Abrams,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Relative  to  that  last  comment,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  possibiliti 
of  establishing  an  Industrial  Development  Agency  in  New  York;  what  its 
relationship  might  be  to  PDC  and  how  much  of  a  response  it  might  be 
able  to  provide  in  the  way  of  obtaining  jobs  and  attracting  new  ones. 
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MR.  RATNER;    Arthur  Ratner,  Rentar  Development  Corporation. 

I  would  like  to  pose  the  question:    what  part  the  private  sector 
of  developers  can  play  in  the  industrial  development  field. 
Basically,  Mr.  Patterson  has  asked  a  question  about  PDC.     I  am 
asking  it  in  relation  to  private  development.    The  first  issue 
has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  labor  force  in  New  York  City;  what 
really  is  available.    This  is  related  to  the  question   .  of  attracting 
industries.      It  is  related  to  the  question  of  what  can  be  provided 
for  the  labor  force  in  terms  of  salaries  -  i.e.,  to  skills  involved 
in  conjunction  with  particular  industries  and  skills  available  in 
the  work  force.     It  is  related  to  the  need  for  a  labor  force  that  is 
suited  to  the  jobs  available. 

The  second  issue  is  whether  capital  funds  should  be  spent  to  subsidize 
blue-collar  jobs  and  if  so,  how.    The  short-  and  long-range  aspects 
of  that  question    are  to  be  considered  . 

The  third  issue  is  the  coordination  of  Industrial  Development  programs 
and  programs  of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education. 

The  fourth  issue  is  that  of  the  environment.     Included  are  the  issue 
of  the  air  quality  implementation  plan,  and  the  question  of  the  long- 
range  effects  <>f  the  energy  shortage  on  industrial  development. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  getting  communication,  information  disbursed 
to  the  small  businessmen.     Included  were  tax  incentives  and  regional 
control  of  tax  incentives. 
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Then,  a  separate  but  related  issue  was  the  public  development  corporation 
model  and  its   relation     to  a  possible  industrial  development  agency. 

MS .  SCHWARTZ :     I  think  one  issue  really  is  all  the  incentives,  and  how 
they  could  be  coordinated  on  a  region-wide  basis.    The  other  issue 
is  the  delivery  of  all  programs  to  aid  industry;  what  kind  of  organization 
would  be  most  effective  and  how  that  organization  would  relate  to  other 
organizations.    We  already  have  such  agencies  in  the  City,  State  and 
the  Federal  Governments,  and  a  regional  organization  would  impinge  upon 
thera. 

MISS  ENGEL:    Some  mention  should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  work  in  in- 
dustrial situations.    Experimentation  has  been  done  across  the  country, 
in  areas  such  as  teamwork  as  opposed  to  assembly  line  work.  These 
concerns  relate  to  the  relationship  between  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  work.    This  is  not  something  that  the  City  necessarily  has  a 
great  deal  of  control  over,  but  it  is  going  to  come  to  national  attention 
and  somebody  should  look  at  it. 

THE  MODERATOR:    The  last  issue  is  the  private  sector. 

Now  we  have  seven  issues.    The  first  is  the  issue  of  the  nature  of  the 
labor  force  and    its  significance  with  regard  to    attracting  industry. 
The  second  issue  is  the  use  of  capital  funds  to  subsidize  blue-collar 
jobs  and  if  so  how.     The  third  is  the  coordination  of  industrial  develop- 
ment programs  with  other  labor  force  and  education  programs.    The  fourth 
is  environmental  constraints,  energy  and  transportation. 
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MS.  SCHWARTZ;    Fifth,  the  issues  of  coordination  of  all  industrial  develop- 
ment programs  and  of  the  conflict  between  local  programs  and  programs 
in  larger  areas,  including  tax  incentives  and  other  incentives.  Adminis- 
tration and  control  of  incentive  programs,  both  in  the  City  and  other 
parts  of  the  region,  are  a  separate  item,  and  discussion  of  the  public 
development  corporation  falls  within  that  general  framework. 

THE  MODERATOR:     And  the  role  of  the  private  sector  was  the  last  issue. 
(Votes  were  registered  on  each  of  the  above  issues). 

THE  MODERATOR:    The  results  of  the  vote:    the  role  of  the  private  sector 
wins.     So,  we  can  break  into  that  and  if  we  branch  out  into  some  other 
areas,  fine. 

The  next  most  popular  area  has  to  do  with  directing  capital  funds  to 

subsidies  for  blue-collar  jobs.     The  next  is  the  nature  of  the  labor 

force.    After  that  came  the  environmental  issues,  the  incentives,  and 
the  delivery  and  control  of  programs. 

MR.  STANBACK:    May  I  suggest  that  the  first  two  are  part  of  the  same 
subject.    The  role  of  the  private  sector  has  to  be  discussed  in  the 
context  of  the  role  of  the  public  sector,  which  is  the  question  having 
to  do  with  the  "second"  issue.    There  is  no  real  point  in  isolating 
them.    They  are  the  top  two  points. 
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MR.  MORRIS :     This  is  an  unorthodox  position  in  a  sense  to  take.     I  disagree 

with  the  fundamental  assumption  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  capital  funds 
in  New  York  City.     And  I  disagree  that  there  is  a  scarcity  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  militate  against  substantial  subsidization  of  economic 
development  of  the  sort  that  is  described  in  the  booklets  that  were 
presented . 

With  the  substantial  drop  in  the  equalization,  with  the  expansion  of 
funds  within  the  debt  limit  in  this  current  capital  budget  and  some 
elements  of  that  in  the  preceding  year;  with  the  growth  of  operating 
expenses  funded  through  capital  monies  which  do  not  really  belong  in 
the  capital  budget  -  but  that  is  a  separate  problem  -  if  there  were  to 
be  a  basic  commitment  to  economic  development,  there  is  substantial 
funding  available  providing  you  get  good  leverage  in  terms  of  money  put 
in,  to  attract  business  to  the  City  which  would,  in  turn,  pay  real 
estate  taxes. 

MR.  HOECK:    On  the  question  of  availability  of  capital;    What  kind  of  capital 
are  we    talking  about,  private  or  governmental?     In  trying  to  do  industrial 
development,  the  private  sector  normally  has  furnished  the  first  mortgage. 
Narrowing  down  just  to  manufacturing  and  wholesale  operations,  the  private 
sector  furnishes  the  first  mortgage  and,  in  many  instances,  we  have  used 
the  government  source,  JDA,  and  possibly  502  money  from  Small  Business 
Administration  for  40  percent;  so  the  individual  could  put  up  ten  percent. 

In  the  commercial  end,  which  is  not  really  "industrial,"  capital  is  almost 
a  hundred  percent  private.     Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  for  what 
types  of  capital  development? 
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MR.  MORRIS:     In  my  remarks,  I  was  addressing  myself  to  your  development 
monies  available  within  the  New  York  City  capital  budget  assuming  it 
is  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.    Our  problem  with  industrial  development 
in  New  York  City  is  that  the  City  is  limited  to  buying  land  and  leasing 
it  long-term.    The  State  right  now  has  limited  second  mortgage  money. 
Possibly,  we  can  expand    the  State    Urban  Development  Corporation  into 
industrial  development  through  buying  or  putting  up  buildings.  Then, 
we  have,  of  course,  the  private  sector.    One  of  the  problems  in  the 
City  is  that  most  of  the  industrial  areas  are  in  areas  which  are  not 
attractive  to  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks .     If  you  can  set 
up  an  industrial  park,  a  successful  one  like  the  Flatlands  and  get  the 
proper  people,  then  that  problem  solves  itself. 

MR.  ARTHUR  RATNER:     I  would  like  to  just  comment  and  pick  up  what  you  have  said. 
We  have  found,  in  our  experience  in  finishing  up  the  Flatlands  Industrial 
Park  that  strangely  enough,  for  as  many  firms  as  want  to  leave  this  City, 
we  have  that  number  or  more  than  that  number  that  want  to  either  expand 
or  to  stay  in  this  City.    Now,  that  is  a  very  strange  situation  because, 
basically,  if  given  the  proper  facilities  and  having  a  good  labor  market 
and  having  proper  transportation  facilities,  mass  transportation,  with  the 
rentals  coming  out  properly,  you  will  find  that  these  people  will  be  very 
happy  to  stay  here. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  people  must  be  saying,  "where  can  you  get  all  that"? 
A  lot  of  that  is  available  around  New  York  City.    The  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  to  take  a  different  posture  here  as  far  as  the  private 
sector  is  concerned  and  I  hope  I  am  not  sticking  my  neck  out  too  far  as  far 
as  the  EDA  people  are  concerned.     It  is  something  I  believe  in  and  it  can 
be  done  successfully. 
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The  Flat lands  was  a  project  that  was  absolutely  one  hundred  percent 
unassisted  financially.     It  was  a  public  development  but  it  was  privately 
financed.    The  large  institutions  such  as  Chase^  Manufacturers ,  Chemical, 
will  be  very  happy  to  go  along  on  construction  loans  and  the  savings 
banks  and  the  insurance  companies  will  be  very  happy  to  go  along  on 
permanent  financing  given  the  proper  conditions. 

Now,  I  might  tell  you  -  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  talking  out  of  school  - 
we  had  a  tenant  for  750,000  square  feet  of  space  and  we  could  not  keep 
that  tenant  in  New  York  City.    The  Mayor,  Mr,  Patton  and  Commissioner 
Deutsch  did  everything    they  could.      There  were  approximately  1,800 
jobs  involved  and  we  lost  them  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey.    One  of  the 
reasons  we  lost  them  to  New  Jersey  was  that  they  had  been  offered  a  far 
superior  deal  and  that  is  part  of  the  competitiveness  that  we  have  got 
to  be  able  to  back  into. 

I  do  not  think  the  City  should  have  been  concerned  about  making  money  on 
that  land.     If  need  be,  they  should  have  given  that  land  at  cost  just  to 
keep  that  company  here.    That  company  [with  net  worth  of  $6  million]  is 
moving  from  200,000  square  feet  in  the  Pan  Am  Building,  with  white  collar 
workers.    They  are  also  moving  a  very  large  part  of  their  people,  in  fact, 
all  of  their  people  from  all  over  Queens  out  to  New  Jersey.    Now,  the 
point  here  was;    had  we  been  able  to  back  into  a  reasonable  rent;  we 
definitely  could  have  kept  that  company  here. 

Maybe  they  [EDA]  can  not  work  on  nine  percent,  maybe  seven,  maybe  six, 
maybe  five  percent  should  have  been  the  proper  term.     I  think  the  economic 
development  people  just  did  not  truly  take  a  real  hard  look  and  say, 
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"We  are  going  to  lose  all  we  have;  a  million  dollars  worth  of  taxes 
which  we  could  contain  here  and  1,800  people". 

There  are  many  different  things  we  could  have  done  for  these  people 
and  I  said  the  private  sector  should  take  more  of  an  active  part  in 
this . 

MR.  SLOAN:     Allan  K.  Sloan,  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  of  Cambridge. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  about  what  the  people  in  the  room  are 
intending  to  define  as  this  New  York  Industrial  Base.     I  think  most  people's 
minds  turn  to  manufacturing  industry  and,  I  think,  we  have  been  talking 
largely  about  very  large  industrial  plans.     I  get  the  image  that  is  what 
the  conversation  was  about  when  we  talked  about  the  programs  and  exodus, 
if  I  recall  right. 

A  good  part  of  New  York  City  industry  really  resides  in  firms  that  have 
few  more  than  four  or  five  people  in  them,  a  great  percentage  which  are 
clustered  right  here  in  the  center  of  Manhattan.    The  garment  industry 
has  been  the  biggest  hunk  of  those  but  there  is  also  a  mix  of  other  kinds 
of  firms  that  are  doing  all  kinds  of  weird  production  processes  which 
provides  jobs.     If  I  recall  rightly,  it  has  been  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy  rather  than  in  the  loss  of  large  industrial  plants  that  the  City 
economy  has  been  most  vulnerable.     If  you  can  take  one  issue  and  one 
policy,  one  program  and  save  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  or  four 
thousand  jobs,  that  is  certainly  important,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  aggregate,  some  things  should  be  addressed  to  the  interest  of  small 
firms,  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  has  been  focusing  on  that.     I  would 
like  to  hear  some  of  the  thoughts  on  that.     It  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
of  the  key  aspects. 
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MR  SALTZMAN:     I  would  like  to  have  a  little  run-on  question:     I  think  a  good 
many  firms  that  leave,  in  part,  is  either  because  they  themselves  or  - 
either  the  management  or  the  workers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  personnel 
security  or  other  dangers  of  life  in  New  York,  particularly,  in  some  of 
the  lonelier  industrial  areas  which  makes  the  second  or  third  shift 
operation  very  difficult, 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  true  that  this  hits  at  this  kind  of  small  firms 
which  Mr.  Sloan  points  quite  rightly  as  a  very  important  element;  whether 
this  does  not  hit  the  small  firms  more  strongly  than  the  large  firms  which 
can  afford  various  measures . 

MR ,  PATTERSON :     I  think  both  Mr,  Sloan  and  Mr.  Ratner  have  some  questions  that 
I  am  wondering  whether  some  City  people  here  can  answer.    We  have 
essentially,  a  substantial  firm  such  as  Mr.  Ratner  refers  to  making  a 
decision  whether  to  stay  in  New  York  or  to  move  out  and  as  high  a  level 
as  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  did  all  they  could  do  to  keep  them  here.  As 
Mr,  Sloan  points  out  and  as  the  information  and  material  we  received  points 
out,  a  substantial  number  of  firms  in  the  City  of  New  York  that  are  moving 
out  are  firms  that  on  an  average  require  only  a  minimum  of  twenty  eight 
thousand  square  feet,    One  of  the  reasons  they  are  moving  out  is  because 
they  cannot  expand  from  what  they  are^ into  that,  because  of  the  restraints, 

The  question  to  the  City  people  is:    what  do  you  see  as  restraints  and 
constraints  in  the  City  to  avoid  major  current  job -generating  operations 
moving  out,  and  in  the  future,  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  that  wide 
number  of  firms  that  exist  here  now  and  that  do  produce  the  relatively 
few  remaining  blue  collar  jobs  that  would  prevent  them  from  moving  out? 
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I  hope  I  have  not  obscured  my  question  in  the  statement.    It  is  directed 
mainly  to  the  City  people  who  are  grappling  with  this  problem  now  and 
have  seen  all  the  large  and  strong  efforts  made  by  everybody  from  the 
Mayor  on  down  but  yet  we  still  see  the  City  losing  285,000  such  jobs  in 
the  last  eight  to  fifteen  years.    What  can  you  tell  us  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  internal  work,  the  things  that  are  needed?    Perhaps  the  private 
sector    can  do  something. 

MR  BOYCE:     I  would  just  - 

MR.  PATTERSON:     You  are  not  a  City  representative. 

MR .  BOYCE :    No.     I  am  not  answering  his  question. 

I  would  just  like  a  point  of  clarification  in  my  mind  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  statement  the  gentlemen  made  over  here  about  the  size  of  the  in- 
dustrial blue  collar  company  that  left  from  New  York.     To  my  knowledge 
it  was  not  one  or  two  or  three  employers  that  left  the  City,  for  the 
number  of  jobs  that  we  have  lost  over  the  last  eight  years  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  jobs.    My  good  friends  from  PDC  said  we  lost  as  many  jobs  as 
Rochester  and  Buffalo.     If  we  lost  that  many,  it  could  not  be  one  and  two 
firms;  so  it  had  to  be  a  substantial  number  of  firms  hiring  a  substantial 
number  of  employees.    So,  I  would  like  to  get  that  cleared  up, 

MISS  BOSTON:    The  Economic  Council  of  New  York  is  not  associated  with  the  City 
of  New  York  but  is  rather  close  to  it. 

Since  no  one  from  the  City  volunteered  to  answer  the  question  of  constraints 
from  the  City:    Number  one,  is  the  constitutional  restraint  which  says 
that  the  City  may  not  give  anything  to  a  private  corporation  and  if  the 
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City  starts  tinkering  around  with  knocking  down  the  rental  level  of 
lands  directly,  somebody  is  going  to'  say  "Look!    You  are  giving  them 
something  which  is  illegal."    And  the  whole  thing  blows  up. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  have  a  PDC  but  the  PDC  has  limitations  in  its 
corporate  structure  which  an  IDA  [Industrial  Development  Agency]  would 
not  have.     An  independent  industrial  corporation  is  a  public  corporation 
to  which  the  City  could  make  grants  and  would  broaden  the  powers  and 
thus  make  it  possible  to  use  some  of  the  public  powers  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  do  at  present.     I  question  for  example,  whether  the  City 
itself  could  now  build  an  industrial  building  and  then  lease  it  out  at  a 
rental  level  which  would  show  a  loss.     I  think  some  taxpayer  would  come 
in  and  knock  the  daylights  out  of  the  City  for  trying  to  do  it. 

In  terms  of  the  size  of  industry,  I  have  seen  statistics  which  indicate 
that  close  to  eight  percent  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  City  - 
that  was  three  to  four  years  ago  -  hired  less  than  fifty  people.  Manu- 
facturing is  basically  a  small  industry.    We  have  some  large  ones  but 
basically  the  majority  of  the  firms  are  small  and  incubate  here.Vhen 
they  start  to  grow,  they  have  to  look  for  space.    There  is  a  shortage  of 
space  -  not  shortage  of  total  space,  but  of  decent  space  that  everybody 
wants . 

ULLMAN:    I  was  about  to  say  in  partial  reply  to  Mr.  Boyce  as  well,  that  one 
of  the  problems  is  that  if  you  are  trying  to  get  statistics  on  firms  that 
have  moved  out,  history  is  written  by  the  survivors.    A  lot  of  firms  that 
move  out  promptly  expire  in  their  new  locations.    That  they  try  to  move 
out  -  that  is  sort  of  the  industrial  equivalent  of  Extreme  Unction.     It  is 
the  last  thing  they  try.    This  used  to  be  called  the  moonlight  flight.  So 
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whenever  we  try  to  get  information  on  why  firms  leave,  we  always  begin  to 
run  into  that  kind  of  a  problem.     I  remember  about  twelve  years  ago  when 
we  tried  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  the  firms  that  left  the  Soho  area^ 
we  could  only  trace  a  small  proportion  of  them  -  about  twenty  percent  of 
them  -  no  more  than  that.    The  others  had  simply  vanished.     So,  this  is 
perhaps,  another  reason  why  you  have  noticed  more  firms  that  are  relatively 
large  and  move  out  with  a  lot  of  noise  and  fanfare  than  the  small  firms. 

I  think  we  would  be  very  wrong  to  say  this  is  necessarily  the  City's  fault. 
A  good  many  of  these  firms  are  new  firms  and  the  infant  mortality  is  very 
large  and  many  of  these  firms  are  in  uncertain  and  competitive  industries 
and  many  of  these  firms  are  instant  corporations  and  collapsible  ones. 
Collapse  is  not  always  planned,  but  that  is  what  happens. 

MISS  BROWN:     Sharon  Brown,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

I  was  going  to  respond  to  the  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  firms  leaving 
the  City. 

MR.  SLOAN:     I  was  sort  of  asking  the  question  originally  to  get  some  clarification 
on  how  much  of  the  proportion  of  the  big  decline  that  the  statistics  show 
in  New  York  blue  collar  jobs  really  is  accountable  by  the  kinds  of  thing 
John  Ullman  was  just  talking  about.     I  think  that  is  fairly  significant. 

I  remember  that  the  one  thing  the  City  was  trying  to  do  to  help  this  situation 
a  bit  was  not  to  impinge  with  other  land  uses  in  Manhattan,  in  the  areas  that 
shelter  these  small  incubating  industries.    But  other  than  the  battle  of  the 
Soho  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  I  am  not  sure  there  has  been  any  thought 
about  a  positive  program  to  try  to  encourage  that  level,  or  whether  indeed 
that  is  a  level  of  concern.    Without  getting  on  to  that  issue-how  ought  we 
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to  be  thinking  about  this  decline  in  manufacturing  and  blue  collar  jobs, 
and  what  are  the  leverage  points,  and  what  are  the  kinds  of  policies  and 
programs  that  the  people  of  the  Planning  Commission  ought  to  be  dealing  with. 

MS.  SCHWARTZ;    I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point.    John  has  responded  to  the 
problem  of  finding  out  which  firms  and  what  size  firms  are  really  con- 
tributing to  the  exodus,  and  whether  it  is  really  an  exodus  or  going  out 
of  business . 

The  second  part,  what  can  we  do  about  it,  is  very  difficult,  given  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  firms  have  to  be  next  to  each  other  to  start  with. 
So,  you  have  to  study  it  on    an    industry- by- industry  basis.    You  would 
have  to  consider  developing  areas  for  specific  industries  and  then  you 
would  have  to  go  into  the  problem  of  how  you  would  confine  specific  indus- 
tries to  those  areas  or  encourage  other  industries  to  stay  out,    I  think 
this  is  a  very  interesting  point  and  certainly  we  have  thought  about  it, 
and  we  will  think  about  it  further. 

MR,  SCHAEVITZ:    Saunder  Schaevitz,  Community  Board  #7. 

I  am  an  architect  in  private  practice  specializing  in  commercial  and 
industrial  work  and  have  built  buildings  in  New  York  City  and  have  many 
clients  outside  of  New  York  City,  primarily  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  more  complicated  than  we  have  been  discussing.    The  firm  that 
Mr.  Ratner  referred  to  is  a  Japanese  appliance  firm  that  had  consider- 
ations of  cost  in  terms  of  plant  operation;  large  land  consumption;  one- 
story  construction;  the  problems  of  market;  the  problems  of  bringing 
materials  in  and  distributing;  where  you  are  distributing  to.;  and  the 
whole  problem  of  road  network  and  highways  or  of  major  airports, 
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There  is  a  client  we  have  right  now  that  is  presently  within  the  City. 
This  is  a  food  product  manufacturing  company,    This  gentlemen  has  paid  us 
for  the  completion  of  the  working  drawings  for  a  hundred  percent  expansion 
on  his  present  facilities  and  presently,  made  his  decision  not  to  go  ahead. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  strike.     It  has  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  construction  in  the  out- lying  area,  the  nature  of  labor  in  the 
City  and  his  information  of  what  it  will  be  outside  the  City.     It  has  to 
do  with  air  resources  and  quality  and  special  restrictions  put  on  industry 
in  New  York  and,  the  cost  impact  to  him  and,  finally,  it  comes  down  to: 
does  he  really  want  to  expand  here  or  service  the  same  market  at  a  place 
a  bit  remote  from  this  area? 

We  have  been  involved  in  moving  large  engineering  industries  out  of  New 
York  City  and  these  are  essentially  very  large  paying  jobs,  lumber  companies, 
Foster  Wheeler.     These  are  very  highly  paid  jobs.     There  is  almost  no  way 
I  could  consider  you  could  retain  these  jobs  within  the  City.    The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  perhaps  some  of  those  things  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  are  almost  insoluable.    These  are  almost  inevitable. 

MR.  MASTERS:     Owen  Masters,  EDA. 

I  would  like  Mr.  Ratner,  if  he  could,  to  elaborate  on  the  ways  that  EDA 
and  City  agencies  could  maintain  industry  here  and  help  to  expand.     I  am 
very  must  interested  in  what  other  methods  there  are. 

MR.  ULLMAN:     I  just  have  one  quick  remark  about  the  gentlemen  back  there  who  is 
talking  about  Foster  Wheeler  and  the  other  engineering  companies  moving  out. 

I  discussed  that  aspect  at  some  length  in  this  morning's  meeting.     I  regard 
that  as  one  of  the  major  disasters  to  hit  New  York.     I  would  really  think 
we  ought  to  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  what  happened  there  to 
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companies  that  have  been  in  New  York  City  literally  for  decades;  having 

their  engineering  offices  here  and  doing  their  manufacturing  in  places 
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like  Barbatan  out  in  Pennsylvania  -  the  name  of  the  place  escapes  me  - 
and,  then,  suddenly  decides  they  are  going  to  move  their  engineering 
functions  as  well  as  their  manufacturing  functions  because  that  is  what 
happened  in  those  cases.     I  think  we  ought  to  think  about  what  happens 
to  the  long  established  firms  suddenly  getting  unhappy  in  New  York.  I 
am  not  always  sure  this  is  an  inevitable  one  way  trip  because  look  what 
happened  to  Union  Carbide  that  moved  and  then  brought  a  lot  of  its 
functions  back  again. 

MR.  RATNER:     I  would  like  to  just  say,  because  everyone  will  be  wondering,  the 
company  I  referred  to  that  left  New  York  and  went  to  New  Jersey  with  1,800 
employees  is  Panasonic.     Panasonic  set  up  an  assembly  of  district  offices 
in  New  Jersey.    That  is  the  one  the  Mayor  and  everybody  else  worked  on. 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  was  asked  of  me,  I  believe  that  the  private 
sector  in  industrial  development  would  be  very  happy  to  go  forward  on  the 
basis  that  they  would  actually  supply  all  of  the  funding  with  no  call  on 
the  City,  with  no  call  on  the  State,  with  no  call  on  JDA  money  or  any  other 
type  of  money.    That  would  be  made  very  clear.     I  am  sure  that  the  other 
members  of  the  private  sector  are  in  accord  with  what  I  am  saying,  that 
they  would  be  happy  to  fund  all  of  the  dollars  required  to  build  an  in- 
dustrial park  but  it  would  have  to  be  under  certain  conditions. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  City  instead  of  actually  wanting  to  get  a  nine 
or  ten  percent  return  on  their  investment,  taking  a  four  or  five  percent 
return  on  their  investment.     It  will  take  a  little  longer  to  pay  off  what 
they  actually  invested  but  basically,  it  would  be  a  commitment  made  to 
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have  all  of  the  money  returned  to  them.    Now,  normally  they  calculate 
they  need  that  nine  percent  returned  for  rental.    We  are  talking  about 
where  the  City  will  rent  the  land  to  the  developer.    They  have  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

A  man  goes  under  ther,  under  certain  obligations  and  restraints.    He  has 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  will  but  10,000  jobs  there,  that  he  is  going 
to  do  such  and  such  and  such  and  the  City  has  written  some  very  tough 
contracts  along  those  lines  in  leases.     In  order  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  rental  figures,  so  we  can  keep  these  industries  here,  we  have  to  be 
able  to  do  something  about  reducing  the  cost.     Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
reduce  the  cost  of  construction.    The  unions  have  tied  us  up  and  many 
other  areas  are  tied  up  and  you  just  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

However,  the  land  costs  could  be  more  competitive.    When  you  talk  about 
more  competitive,  when  dropping  three  percentage  points  down,  you  might 
be  talking  about  twenty  five  or  thirty  cents  a  square  foot.    So,  that 
is  one  area  to  start  with. 

When  some  of  these  companies  go  to  New  Jersey,  like  Panasonic,  they  had 
a  situation  there  where  the  land  was  valued  at  $25,000  and  the  municipality 
sold  it  to  them  for  $5,000;  so  they  took  a  $20,000  write  down  immediately. 
They  then  converted  that  into  rent;  so,  right  off  the  bat,  he  had  us  beat 
to  a  certain  extent. 

We  also  have  other  situations.     In  New  Jersey,  we  had  no  sales  tax,  There 
is  a  sales  tax  that  the  people  had  to  be  concerned  with,    We  have  State 
Franchise  Tax.    They  do  not  have  it  over  there. 


One  of  the  definite  ways  is  for  the  City  to  agree  to  accept  less  return 
on  their  investment  -  not  that  they  should  give  it  up,  but  it  should  be 
stretched  out  over  a  longer  period  of  time  instead  of  the  return  coming 
in  in  thirty  years.     It  should  come  in  in  fifty  years.    That  is  one  of 
the  areas  they  can  do  something  about. 

If  you  are  not  within  a  certain  census  tract    in  New  York  City    you  cannot 
get  an  abatement  of  the  Franchise  Tax.    The  case  in  point  of  Panasonic 
last  year,  they  paid  to  New  York  State  $1,400,000  in. State  Franchise  Tax. 
New  Jersey  did  not  have  any.    We  have  a  ten  percent  abatement  -  ten  year 
abatement  here  if  you  fit  into  certain  census  tracts.    We  have  it  in  the 
Flatlands  for  example,  and  other  areas  that  have  -  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  I 
believe,  has  it.    Something  has  to  be  done  about  giving  everybody  an 
opportunity  to  abate  that  Franchise  Tax  for  ten  years.    So,  now  we  are 
talking  about  legislation  that  has  to  be  dealt  with.    We  worked  with 
Mr.  Woods  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.     I  could  tell  you  in  that 
particular  area,  it  amounted  to  twelve  cents  per  square  foot.    On  page  15 
it  says  mortgage  for  fifty  years,  fifteen  percent,  ten  years  JDA,  A 
company  of  the  magnitude  I  am  talking  about  would  not  qualify  for  JDA 
funds  and  that  would  release -that  source  to  go  to  other  companies.  They 
have  the  ability,  credit-wise,  to  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own.     In  that 
area  we  could  go  out  and  get  some  very,  very  expensive  mortgage  commitments 
providing  certain  things  with  conformity.     Subordination  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get.     I  understand  there  is  something  afoot  to  get  subordination. 
If  you  have  a  lease-hold  mortgage  that  you  are  giving  to  an  institution, 
if  you  will  get  the  City  to  subordinate  the  land,  the  amount  of  money  you 
will  get  and  the  rate  in  very  many  cases,  will  be  considerably  larger 
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and  the  rate  considerably  lower.    The  City  would  take  a  second  position 
in  the  event  that  if  anything  happened  to  the  tenant,  and  the  mortgagee 
would  come  first.    However,  when  you  are  talking  about  a  tenant  of  those 
magnitudes  or  anybody  of  any  substantial  nature,  I  feel  that  the  City 
does  not  take  a  very  great  risk  because  that  company  is  a  very  solid 
company . 

I  am  not  talking  about  Panasonic.    There  are  many  other  companies  not  as 
large  as  they  are  that  are  very  solid. 

So,  the  City  should  take  a  look  at  that  if  they  want  to  keep  industry 
here.    They  cannot  make  it  on  the  basis  that  they  want  sizable  returns  on 
their  investments  of  land.    They  cannot  make  it  on  the  basis  that  they 
should  not  subordinate  to  the  institution  and  not  subordinate  to  the  de- 
veloper subordinating  to  the  institution.    Something  should  be  done  about 
incorporating  that  whole  thing  into  a  program  so  the  developer  does  not 
have  to  bear  that  cost. 

We  have  a  gentleman  here  that  can  talk  about  it  for  weeks:    Mr.  Bernstein. 
They  have  the  ability  to  be  able  to  do  things  for  various  developers 
around  the  City  who  want  to  put  their  expertise  right  on  the  whole  line 
and  invest  their  money.     This  was  partially  done  in  Flatlands. 

MR.  SPERAY :     I  would  like  to  know  if  Flatlands  was  successful? 

MR.  RATNER:  Yes.  One  of  the  reasons  we  think  Flatlands  was  successful  was  that, 
basically,  we  had  a  study  done  by  Long  Island  University  before  we  undertook 
the  job.  One  basic  thing  was  the  labor  supply  within  one  mile  radius  of  the 
area. 
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MR .  SPERAY :    What  did  the  City  do  for  you  in  terras  of  subsidies  so  you  were 
able  to  offer  a  competitive  square  foot  rental? 

MR ,  RATNER ;    One  of  the  reasons  we  were  able  to  offer  what  we  did  there,  we 
had  a  great  labor  supply. 

When  we  got  into  Flatlands,  the  City  had  actually  agreed  with  us  to  do 
the  part  of  the  site  work  that  was  required.     Remember  that  was  an  old 
dump.    That  was  in  the  Brownsville  East  New  York  area  and  it  had  ninety 
six  acres  of  dumps  there.     Something  had  to  be  done  about  taking  that 
out  and  refilling  that  with  good  soil.    The  City  obligated  themselves  to 
do  that,  plus  put  in  the  utilities. 

The  City,  though,  did  not  do  anything  about  helping  to  achieve  financing. 
They  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  it  and  they  just  could  not  get  to  that 
point.    We  never  used  JDA  funding  or  any  other  type  of  funding.    We  did 
it  solely  on  our  own.    We  would  have  loved  to  have  subordination  out  there. 

MR.  SPERAY:    How  much  do  you  charge  a  square  foot,  single  story,  large  space? 

MR.  RATNER:    We  start  at  $1.10  a  foot,  net.    The  last  one  we  did  was  about  $1.75, 

MR.  BERNSTEIN:    Richard  Bernstein,  Public  Development  Corporation. 

I  would  like  to  try  and  address  myself  partly  to  some  of  the  issues  Mr. 
Ratner  raised  and  the  question  that  Mr.  Patterson  raised  before. 

First  let  me  state  my  premises  in  this.     Basically  I  agree  with  the  paper, 
there  is  a  fundamental  change  that  has  been  taking  place  over  the  period 
of  time  in  the  job  mix  of  New  York. 
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Blue  collar  jobs  have  been  declining  for  a  lot  of  reasons;  most  of  which 
we  probably  do  not  have  very  much  control  over  and  most  of  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  going  to  alter.     Despite  the  fact,  that  there  are  still, 
after  a  period  of  precipitous  decline,  something  like  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  million  blue  collar  jobs  (about  700,000  I  think  are  the 
latest  figures),  is  an  indication  that  they  are  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  City  on  an  absolute  basis,  on  a  basis  of  economics  and  on  a  basis 
of  what  I  consider  social  and  economics;  that  is  matching  the  people  we 
have  now  and  their  skills  with  the  kinds  of  jobs. 

My  second  premise  is  that,  in  terms  of  being  realistic  in  competition, 
as  I  stated  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  sessions  this  morning,  we  are  not 
competing  with  Arkansas.    We  are  not  competing  with  California.    We  are 
not  competing  with  Mississippi  or  Puerto  Rico.    We  are  competing  with  New 
Jersey.    We  are  competing  with  Connecticut.    We  are  competing  in  an 
irrational  but  realistic  political  world  with  Long  Island,  in  New  York 
State  because  we  are  concerned  within  the  political  boundaries  of  New  York. 
We  have  to  be.     It  does  not  make  too  much  sense  from  a  National  Planning 
view . 

In  that  competition,  some  of  the  constraints  are  the  constraints  that  have 
been  mentioned;  the  gift  and  loan  provision  and  the  constitutional  and 
other  restrictions. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  which,  I  think  is  the  way  we  view  the  use  of 
our  taxes. 

There  is  one  other  premise  I  would  like  to  state,     If  we  think  that  the 
blue  collar  jobs  are  important  and  we  are  talking  about  the  700,000  we 
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have  now,  our  greatest  asset  are  those  jobs  that  are  here  right  now 
and,  even  though  I  am  in  the  business  of  trying  to  help  as  a  quasi 
public  corporation,  develop  such  areas  as  College  Point  and  Staten 
Island  and,  in  some  of  the  vest  pocket  areas  in  new  development  for 
expansion,  perhaps,  the  key  to  the  program  is  how  can  we  help,  Is 
there  any  way  we  can  practically  help  those  firms  -  both  the  larger 
ones  but  mo xe  importantly ,  the  smaller  ones  that  Allan  raised  the 
question  about  -  to  stay  here  as  long  as  it  is,  in  arty  way,  feasible. 

I  think  the  tax  policy  is  one  thing  they  can  cut  across  the  board.  I 
think  in  a  way  that  we  have  never  dor;e  before,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
tax  policy  in  this  State  and  in  this  City  as  a  development  to  and  not 
simply  as  a  means  for  raising  revenue  ifor  balancing  a  budget  which,  I 
think,  is  a  short  sighted  way  of  looking  at  it .  I  think  this  is  one 
key  to  it, 

I  agree  that  we  need  better  tools  in  financing,     I  do  not  agree  with  what 
I  think  are  some  of  the  two  blind  assumptions  of  Mr.  Ratner,  as  successful 
as  he  was  out  in  Flat  lands,  of  assuming  that  private  financing  by  himself 
is  going  to  take  care  of  industrial  expansion  needs  in  the  City, 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  adds  relatively  little,  if  any,  cost  to  the 
public  treasury,  but,  providing  some  change  in  law  can  be  made,  will  have 
great  importance  to  the  bottom  line  which  is  what  the  industry  is  interested 
in,  is  to  assist  in  financing  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  financing.     I  think 
there  are  ways.     I  think  we  have  to  think  of  ways,  industrial  mortgage 
guaranty  programs  similar  to  housing  guaranty  programs.     I  think  we  have 
to  think  even  more  of  direct  public  bonding  and  raising  money  in  a  sector 
or  in  collaboration  with  the  private  sector. 
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I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  we  have  talked  about  a  lot  in  the  City. 
I  do  not  think  we  still  do  it  well  and  it  is  probably  one  of  those 
factors  that  cuts  across  the  board  -  that  is,  to  assist  the  small 
businessman,  the  small  manufacturer  and  this,  of  course,  applies  to 
all  businessmen  in  dealing  with  this  complex  City  and  all  its  issues. 
The  one  stop  service  of  Economic  Development  Administration  is  the  kind 
of  thing  I  have  in  mind.     I  think  we  need  a  kind  of  ombudsman  for  the 
the  businessman.     I  think    lack  of  it    is  something  that  discourages 
him,    As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  think  we  want  to  keep  industrial 
jobs  in  the  City. 

MASELLA:    Charles  Masella  from  Housing  Development  Administration. 

I  am  not  sure,  in  effect,  the  City  should  have  taken  the  posture  of 
bending  over  backwards  to  retain  that  company.    My  own  personal  beliefs 
should  be  that  the  City  of  New  York  should  not  even  try  to  encourage 
types  of  businesses  and  industries  which  are  artificially  going  to  be 
kept  here.     If  Panasonic  and  that  industry  would  do  better  in  New  Jersey, 
then  they  should  go.    We  should  spend  our  money  and  our  resources  in 
developing  the  service  industries,  in  fact,  Taffla  and  other  less  popular 
future  companies . 

Our  economy  is  moving  more  and  more  in  service  areas.    Let  the  industrial 
people  go  where  they  have  competitive  advantage  and  we  should  move  to 
provide  the  blue  collar  workers  and  individual  —    to  staff  this  industrial 
operation  with  the  ability  and  education^ to  get  people  where  the  jobs  are 
rather  than  forcing  the  jobs  into  the  City. 
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MR .  ULLMAN :    May  I  say  that  I  am  in  total  and  complete  disagreement  with  the 

last  speaker.    This  is  something  that  has  been  floating  around  for  a  long 
time;  that  we  should  become  a  nation  of  service  industries. 

In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  one  national  crisis,  it  is  the  crisis  in 
productivity.    The  United  States  has  been  falling  behind  in  a  great  many 
of  its  industries,  behind  other  industrial  countries  and  no  practically 
foreseeable  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  likely  to  make  very  much 
difference  in  that  particular  notion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  many  services  can  be  man  related  - 
and  being  immune  to  mass  production  they  are  also  in  need  of  productivity 
improvement.    Therefore,  we  are  pitching  our  industrial  development  to 
what  is  necessarily  the  most  inefficient  sector  of  the  economy.  Further, 
a  good  deal  of  the  so-called  service  industry  is  government.    May  its 
shadow,  in  some  respects,  never  grow  less,  but  I  would  hate  to  have  it 
account  for  very  substantially  more  of  the  gross  national  product  than 
it  does  at  the  moment.     I  think  everybody  gets  my  point  on  that. 

Further,  a  good  deal  of  what  goes  on  in  the  so-called  service  industries 
is  easily  dispensible  and  is,  therefore,  for  marketing  reasons,  an  un- 
certain peg  on  which  to  hang  the  future. 

Specifically,  many  services  can  be  replaced  very  easily  by  the  customer 
himself.    The  whole  do-it-yourself  movement  was  a  reaction  to  expensive 
home  improvements,  to  expensive  home  repairs,  expensive  craftings,  let 
alone  business  services  and  so  on,  that  firms  can  do  for  themselves, 
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Talking  about  business  services,  the  hardest  hit  sector  in  the  recent 
recession  was  consulting.    Why?    Because  everybody  thought  they  could  do 
it  for  themselves.     In  the  end,  they  were  so  unhelpful  that  nobody  could 
help  them. 

The  view  has  been  taken  even  to  the  extreme  of  suggesting  that    it  would 
be     alright  if    manufacturing  were  to  move  abroad,  or  to  some  more  benign 
part  of  the  U.S.  where  the  wages  are  lower  and  local  sheriffs  keep  the 
union  representatives  out  -  worse  than  that,  let  them  go  to  India,  Hong 
Kong.    Those  suggestions  have  been  more  muted  as  the  balance  of  payment 
crisis  has  brought  itself  into  the  public  corporation.  Apparently, 
nobody  has  ever  looked  at  anybody  else's  immigration  laws. 

So,  if  I  may  suggest  that  this  kind  of  idea  that  we  can  become  a  service 
economy,  is  not  so.    There  are  large  numbers  of  people  in  this  City  and 
all  other  metropolitan  areas  of  the  U.S.  who  can  most  usefully  contribute 
to  the  country's  economy  and  -self-subsistance  by  being  employed  in  manu- 
facturing.   That  is  what  they  know  how  to  do  and  that  is  the  thing  they 
are  most  usefully  and  gainfully  employed.     I  see  no  other  choice.  Other- 
wise, you  are  going  to  be  doing  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  places 
like  Appalachia  where  the  miners  and  other  people  were  unemployed  and  so 
they  sent  in  brassiere  factories  and  card  punch  outfits  so  the  men  had 
no  jobs  and  the  women  began  to  work. 

MR.  MASELLA:     I  disagree.     I  think  manufacturing  is  part  archaic.     It  may  become 
so  that  the  United  States  and  New  York  City  and  the  eastern  regional  area 
becomes  a  service  center.     I  also  disagree  1  wholeheartedly  with  your  concept, 
that  productivity  in  service  areas  cannot  be  improved. 
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MR.  ULLMAN:     It  is  much  more  difficult  to  prove. 

MR.  MASELLA:     The  major  value  added  and  the  major  technical  improvements  of  most 
areas  and  the  areas  we  should  constrain  our  greatest  efforts  in  where  we 
can  increase  service  productivity,  such  as  para-professionals,  such  as  in 
hospitals  where  doctors  now  can  service  more  than  one  individual,  where 
inspectors  in  my  own  agency  can  service  considerably  more  buildings, 
conduct  more  completed  inspections,  where  people  on  loan  application 
processing  units  can  process  more  and  more  loan  applications,  wherein 
real  estate  in  finance  and  insurance  that  technology  will  allow  those 
service  industries  to  become  more  and  more  productive. 

I  disagree  that  in  fact,  government  is  adequately  measured  in  terms  of 
value  added  in  gross  national  product.     Economists  and  federal  government 
and  consulting  firms  find  it  very  difficult  to  measure  the  value  of  govern- 
ment services.    Therefore,  they  say  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  government 
value  is  one  percent  a  year  and  the  real  increase  in  manufacturing  is  six 
percent.    But,  because  of  our  inability  to  be  able  to  measure  what  the 
value  of  the  services  is,  does  not  necessarily  say  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  expand  them.    We  are  underestimating  the  value  of  the  service 
being  provided  in  government,     I  must  disagree  almost  entirely  with  your 
remarks . 

MR .  FRUCHTMAN :     I  think  following  up  on  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Dick 

Bernstein  and  Allan  Sloan  to  the  small  industries  that  are  in  the  City 
and  the  need  to  nurture  those,  the  City  has  done  quite  a  job  in  the  area 
of  community  planning  districts  and  relationships  with  residential  com- 
munities.    I  think  there  has  been  a  great  failure  in  the  area  of  the 
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older  industrial  areas  which  provide  a  good  percentage  of  the  jobs  in 
this  City  as  the  Newtown  Creak  area  and  other  manufacturing  areas. 

For  instance,  the  garment  industry:     take  that  and  put  some  emphases  on 
it.     If  we  want  to  get  the  most  return  for  capital  investments,  I  think 
we  should  try  to  go  in  and  organize  an  industrial  area  that  exists  where 
there  is  healthy  industry  and  people  that  want  to  stay,  understand  what 
is  happening  in  that  particular  area.    Organize  the  people  that  are  in 
there  now  and  let  them  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  future  of  their 
area  and  get  them  involved  in  the  City  operation. 

It  will  be  a  two-way  street.    They  will  understand  what  the  programs  are 
that  are  abailable  to  them  and  they  will  also  be  able  to  ask  for  certain 
things  that  they  want.    They  want  better  lighting,  more  protection  from 
the  police  and  I  think,  that  is  the  way  of  getting  the  maximum  of  the 
City's  dollar  for  keeping  industry  in  the  City  and  improving  and  en- 
larging it. 

MR .  KETCHAM :     Concerning  air  resources,  we  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
talking  about  one  side  of  this  issue.     I  would  like  the  business  com- 
munity represented  here  to  respond  to  what  they  see  as  the  constraints 
of  the  environmental  issues  that  we  have  mandated  in  law  and  very  shortly, 
even  a  stronger  law  controlling  development,  all  development  nationally 
with  the  possibility  of  the  State  having  a  veto  power  over  regional 
development . 

MR.  BOYCE:    Not  to  his  point  -  it  is  something  that  is  troubling  me  very 

deeply;  in  the  statements  made  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  back.    New  York 
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City  is  such  a  massive  place  and  such  a  large  work  force  and  it  has  been 
productive  and  dynamic  because  it  had  diversity  of  all  types  of  working 
situations  here.     For  someone  to  write  off  700,000  jobs  is  like  writing 
off  a  good  part  of  the  minority  population  around  here  in  jobs  and  if 
you  put  that  in  perspective,  if  you  talk  about  writing  off  any  substantial 
portion  of  any  part  of  low  skilled  or  medium  skilled  work  forces,  you  are 
going  to  bring  a  multitude  of  problems  to  a  metropolitan  area  of  this 
size  in  terms  of  welfare  payments,  social  service  problems. 

A  whole  roll  of  things  would  happen  because  of  that  short  sightedness.  In 
order  to  keep  New  York  dynamic,  we  have  to  talk  about  the  maintenance  of 
700,000  jobs,  maintain  an  effort  to  expand  them,  if  possible.     If  not 
possible,  to  maintain  and  keep  it  as  part  of  the  whole. I  see    all  of 
those  as  fitting  the  whole  piece,  the  service  industry  and  the  governmental 
jobs  are  just  as  important.     I  do  not  separate  them  and  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  in  opposition  to  each  other.    However,  anybody  who  talks  about 
eliminating  a  whole  sector  is  asking  for  a  tremendous  problem  so,  I  disa- 
gree with  that  wholeheartedly  and  there  is  no  way  you  can  explain  giving 
it  away. 

HOECK:     I  would  like  to  summarize  a  few  points  here  for  a  recommendation 
for  your  group  in  terms  of  things  that  could  be  done  based  on  what  Dick 
Bernstein  and  others  have  said.    We  talked  about  the  various  incentives. 
I  think  those  the  City  can  take  advantage  of  is  the  real  estate  tax 
abatement  which  comes  under  the  job  incentive  program.     If  it  had  been 
available,  it  could  have  been  available  to  Panasonic,    JDA  mortgages, 
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which  we  hope  will  go  up  to  40  percent  on  Election  Day  are  available. 
There  is  a  potential  of  possibly  using  such  groups  as  UDC  for  future 
planning.     Whether  UDC  is  to  come  up  with  cheaper  money?  Financing 
costs  and  amortization,  are  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
plant  and  we  talk  about  the  real  estate  tax  incentive  and  there  are 
three  main  areas  where  the  City  can  do  many  things. 

And,  I  think,  this  is  something  which  you  should  address  yourself  to. 

MS.  SCHWARTZ:     Two  or  three  people  have  discussed  the  various  possible  incen- 
tives and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  anybody  thinks  one  of  those  in- 
centives would  have  any  effect  or  if  they  would  be  effective  only  as  a 
bundle  or  a  package,  all  going  together. 

MR.  HOECK:    There  is  available  a  potential  of  doing  all  three  areas  I  am 

talking  about,  taking  them  over  a  period  of  time.    We  might  be  able  to 

get  all  of  them  into  effect^  if  you  can,  then,  there  would  be  an  incentive. 

MR.  BOOKMAN:     Edwin  Bookman. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  costs  in  the  type  of  land  we  have  available  for 
industrial  development,  the  marginal  lands  we  are  talking  about,  is  the 
site  development  cost.  Those  costs  can  be  written  down  areas  in  Staten 
Island  that  are  marshy^ undeveloped,  no  roads,  no  telephone  lines,  areas 
in  College  Point  here.  An  area  which  has  the  same  problems.  These  are 
the  lands  available  for  your  factories  to  come  in.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  costs  that  is  involved  in  the  cost  decisions  that  have  to  be  made, 
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MR .  RATNER :     I  would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  you  posed, 

(To  Mr.  Ketcham)    Are  you  a  part  of  the  EDA? 
MR.  KETCHAM;     I  am  the  guy  who  wrote  the  bill. 

MR .  RATNER :  I  would  like  to,  one  day,  take  two  days  off  to  find  out  what  that 
means  because  to  the  private  sector  that  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  con- 
fusing things  we  looked  at. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done.     First  of  all,  we  eliminated  all  oil 
heating  facilities.    We  do  not  build  them  for  oil  anymore.    We  build  them 
with  two  different  methods  because  of  what  your  people  have  decided  some 
of  this  protection  should  be  and  I  wholeheartedly,  go  along  with  you  on 
that  one. 

We  eigher  use  gas  and  now  we  have  rationing  of  natural  gas.    We  have  second 
thoughts  and  the  other  is  the  electric  system  and  both  of  them  are  very, 
very  expensive  methods  of  heating  very  large  plants;  so  we  have  now  designed 
all  buildings  with  that  in  mind.    So,  we  would  not  get  any  air . pollution . 

We  get  into  many  other  areas.     It  is  not  clear  as  to  what  you  people  want 
and  we  have  one  heck  of  a  time  in  making  a  determination  in  our  planning 
of  these  buildings.     For  example,  in  the  area  of  water  there  is  great 
variation  in  what  everybody  means  in  terms  of  water  pollution. 

We  have  no  incinerators.    We  supply  compactors  to  our  companies  that  have 
to  get  rid  of  this  waste.    So  we  now  build,  right  into  the  building, 
automatic  compactors,    We  have  twenty  different  items,  at  least,  that  you 
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now  have  requirements  on  and  they  are  very  important  to  the  pollution 
system  of  our  City.'    We  want  to  conform  to  all  of  them.    One  of  the  big 
problems  we  have  is  that  our  engineers,  when  meeting  with  your  engineers, 
just  cannot  sit  down  and  derive  everything  across  the  table  because 
nobody  has  really  settled  all  of  the  ground  rules. 

There  are  many  more  also.    We  are  very  much  involved  in  the  building  of 
these  industrial  parks  in  your  new  suggestion  -  and  more  than  suggestion  - 
actually,  all  of  your  requirements. 

MR.  BERNSTEIN:     Dick  Bernstein;  first  of  all  in  answer  to  Gail  Schwartz's 

question:  In  industrial  development,  like  other  complex  problems,  there 
is  not  any  one  answer.  It  is  a  very  complex  problem.  It  needs  a  lot  of 
approaches  and  it  needs  patience  to  get  an  accumulative  affect. 

If  I  had  to  pick, one,  I  think  that  right  now  I  would  be  tempted  to  at 
least  look  at  one  a  lot  more  than  I  ever  had  before:     this  whole  question 
of  tax  policy.     For  example,  the  occupancy  tax  which  affects  rented 
quarters;  if  we  could  reduce  or  eliminate  the  occupancy  tax,  which  is 
sort  of  a  marginal  nuisance  tax  for  any  industry  that  increased  its 
employment  by  50  percent,  that  could  be  from  five  to  ten,  five  to  seven 
and  a  half  -  whatever  it  is. 

On  a  simple  basis,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  New  York 
businessman  to  take  advantage  -  and,  of  course,  he  wants  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunities  -  provided  we  could  plug  them  into  some  benefit  which 
we  see  for  our  society  in  general. 
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The  other  thing  is  taxes.     I  think,  that  taxes  and  some  of  the  other  in- 
centive programs  have  been  tied  too  much  to  particular  areas.     I  think 
the  concept  of  tying    industrial  assistance  into  poverty  areas  is  a 
mistake  in  concept  because  it  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of  providing 
jobs  in  those  areas.     It  is  providing  jobs  that  the  people  in  those  areas 
can  get.    The  City  and  I  think,  the  State  and  the  federal  government  have 
both  taken  a  very  narrow  view  and  mistaken  view  toward  that. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  your  question,  but  I  was  sort  of  a  little  embarrassed 
seeing  that  environmental  question  dropped.     Let  me  give  my  response  very 
quickly  to  it.     I  expect  the  reason  it  was  dropped  was  because  to  those  of 
us  it  does  not  really  seem  quite  real  and  I  expect  further  that  the  reason 
it  does  not  seem  quite  real  is  that  it  is  not  quite  real. 

I  think  -  our  American  society  gets  off  on  -  we  get  off  on  this  great  orgy 
of  being  able  to  do  something  in  one  area  where  we  did  not  have  to  deal 
with  racial  conflicts  and  other  things. 

We  went  off  and  wrote  a  lot  of  laws  without  anybody  really  looking  at  the 
side  effects.    They  have  been  enacted  to  law  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  is 
really  conscious  of  them  yet  and  when,  I  think,  they  are,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  reaction  to  them. 

MR.  KETCHAM:     I  do  not  think  the  business  community  has  taken  them  seriously. 

When  you  look  at  the  economic  consequences,  however,  they  are  very  minimal. 
I  will  bet  that  it  is  not  more  than  that  the  capital  costs  that  you  are 
describing,  two  or  three  percent  of  the  entire  capital  inverstment  you  are 
talking  about. 
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MR,  RATNER:     We  are  in  a  different  posture  than  Dick  Bernstein  just  said.  We 
are  actually  implementing,  at  this  point,  so  some  of  the  people  that  are 
building  have  not  woken  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  real.    We  know  it  is 
real . 

MR.  KETCHAM:    The  benefits  associated  with  these  -  exclusive  of  the  benefits  that 
are  derived  from  them  -  implementation  plans,  the  plan  for  transportation 
controls  the  plan  that  is  going  to  hopefully  reduce  the  cars,  trucks  and 
taxi-cab's  contribution  to  air  pollution  in  this  City  and  the  so-called 
complex  source  controls  which  is  in  effect,  is  a  land  use  policy  that  pro- 
vides the  State  with  veto  power  over  major  developments  within  any  air 
quality  district.    What  this  in  effect  does,  is  give  the  control  to  the 
State  on  how  we  develop  our  land  within  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
and  that,  I  think  is  going  to  have  a  bigger  influence  on  the  business 
community  than  our  transportation  controls  which,  in  fact,  should  reduce  it. 

We  are  talking  about  improving  public  transportation  and,  I  think,  the 
issue  of  energy.    The  plan  is  designed  to  reduce  the  energy  demand  by 
about  ten  and  fifteen  percent  depending  upon  how  completely  you  implement 
the  plan.     I  do  not  see  registered  here  today  an  indication  of  the  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  business  community  for  the  transportation  infrastructure, 
The  business  community,  in  particular,  is  dependent  upon  that  public  transit 
system.     It  brings  two  million  people  in  mid-town  and  down-town  every  day 
cheaply  and  without  it,  the  business  community  could  not  survive  and  yet, 
there  appears  to  be  little  commitment  in  assuring  that  system  is  viable. 

The  implementation  plan  attempts  to  do  that.     It  attempts  to  use  Federal 
laws  to  make  sure  that  the  system  is  maintained  and  approved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  riders  and  thereby  the  benefits  of  the  business  community. 
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There  are  numerous  benefits  associated  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean 
Water  Acts . 

An  issue  today  was  the  fact  that  many  businesses  are  moving  out  of  New 
York  City  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    One  thing  the  Clean  Air  Act  does  is 
prohibit  pollution  in  areas  already  meeting  air  quality  standards.  In 
other  words,  you  cannot  move  a  highly  polluting  business  out  of  New  York 
City  into  an  area  that  is  now  clean  and  is  going  to  keep  some'  businesses 
in  the  City. 

The  energy  crisis  and  the  incredible  cost  of  the  automobile  in  this  nation 
is  going  to  bring  people  back  to  the  City  and  emphasize  the  use  of  mass 
transit  and  also  a  lifestyle  as  well  when  we  begin  to  structure  our  City 
in  the  urban  areas. 

MISS  ENGEL:     Judith  Engel,  Jamaica  Planning  Development. 

One  very  brief  point  in  relation  to  that  and  then  in  relation  to  something 
else  someone  said. 

One  of  the  factors  that  came  to  my  attention  recently  was  the  degree  to 
which  individual  office  buildings,  especially  large  sky  scrapers,  really 
would  be  more  self-sufficient  and  cleaner  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
energy.     It  seems  that  the  City,  perhaps,  could  take  some  role  in  conserving 
energy  by  virtue  of  some  standards  for  constructing  office  buildings. 

Secondly,  somebody  mentioned  before  the  difference  between  the  short  run 
goals  and  long  run  goals  and  how  we  should  try  to  keep  that  thing  in  mind, 
There  is  nothing  at  all  wrong  in  debating  the  issue  of  trying  to  keep 
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industry  in  New  York.     If  this  magic  hand  of  laissez-faire  dictates  they 
should  leave,  and  all  our  records  indicate  that  they  are  leaving  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  which  I  really  do  not  believe,  then,  we  should  let  them  leave. 
I  think  that  trend  is  slowing  down.  * 

I  think  it  is  probably  fruitful  to  discuss    blue  collar  jobs    in  terms  of 
long  run  effects.    We  sit  here  and  none  of  us  happens  to  have  blue  collar 
jobs  but  there  are  many  people  in  the  City  that  do.     I  think  these  popole 
need  these  jobs  and  these  jobs  have  not  been  shown  to  be  a  detriment  to 
the  City.     I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  enough  to  realize  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  in  the  City  are  trained  as  blue  collar  workers 
and  not  trained  as  white  collar  workers  necessarily  and  that  blue  collar 
employment  is  a  crucial  thing. 

In  terms  of  employing  people,  this  is  something  that  should  be  self  evident 
and  said.     I  think  we  still  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  individual  people  that  need  blue  collar  jobs. 

MR.  ORNSTEIN:     Albert  Ornstein  of  Yorkville  Management  Corporation. 

I  am  sort  of  prompted  by  a  happenstance  -  the  proposal  that  came  out  a  week 
or  so  ago  about  building  a  race  track  and  stadium  over  the  Sunnyside  rail- 
road tracts  which  I  find  hard  to  believe  is  a  viable  project  but,  neverthe- 
less, other  projects  which  I  thought  were  not  viable  have  in  my  lifetime 
come  to  fruition. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  some  thought  be  given  to  establishing,  by  law, 
something  similar  to  the  environmental  impact  laws  that  where  you  invest 
capital  funds  of  the  general  public,  that  a  conglomerate  study  be  required 
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as  to  the  job  productivity  of  that  enterprise  so  that  one  and  all, 
especially  the  public  can  weigh  it, 

For  instance,  that  particular  thing  over  300  acres  will  require  X  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.    What  will  the  end  product  be  in  employment 
blue  collar  and  otherwise^ because  when  reading  or  understanding  what  that 
net  product  will  be,  it  may  give  occasion  to  others  to  come  up  with  a 
different  plan  that  would  be  viable  in  that  area  and  would  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  employment. 

KETCHAM ;     I  wanted  to  respond  to  that  because  I  have  been  working  on 
precisely  that  kind  of  act  for  the  City  for  about  three  years  and  when 
you  suggest  this  to  the  other  City  agencies,  they  go  absolutely  berserk 
and  yet  the  source  control  at  the  State  level  is  going  to  require  precisely 
that  kind  of  analysis. 

(Whereupon  the  above  hearing  was  concluded  at  4:00  P.M.) 
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Summary 

MANHATTAN  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT 

On  the  basis  of  participants'  preferences,  the  Manhattan  Office 
Development  Workshop  focused  on  the  role  of  City  government  in  determining 
office  space  policy.     The  range  of  alternatives  outlined  in  the  City 
Planning  Commission  workshop  paper  Manhattan  Office  Development  raised  the 
basic  question  of  whether  the  City  should  exercise  any  control  to  avoid 
major  peaks  and  troughs  in  the  office  construction  cycle.     Other  issues 
raised  for  discussion  by  the  group  included  the  ability  to  forecast  office 
space  needs  and  the  data  problems  involved;  the  public  funding  of  office 
space  (such  as  the  World  Trade  Center);  office  construction  in  residential 
areas;  and  permanence  of  zoning  related  to  office  developments. 

Although  all  workshop  participants  agreed  that  some  land  use  regu- 
lation by  the  City  is  needed  to  regulate  office  building  location  and 
type,  there  was  no  consensus  on  whether  local  government  should  intervene  in 
the  critical  decision  on  timing  of  construction.     Everyone  agreed  that 
haphazard  development  of  office  space  does  not  serve  to  protect  land  values 
or  encourage  economic  growth.     In  suggesting  a  need  to  smooth  out  the  roller- 
coaster  effect  of  the  supply  of  office  space,  City  Planning  Commission  staff 
noted  that  the  City  must  concern  itself  with  the  effect  of  office  construction 
on  other  activities.     It  was  acknowledged  that  a  problem  exists  when  housing, 
manufacturing  or  retail  activities  are  driven  out  of  a  given  locality  in  the 
competition  to  develop  office  space,  only  to  be  replaced  by  buildings  which, 
remain  vacant  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.     Because  of  possible  tax 
write-offs,  it  may  even  benefit  the  developer  to  have  the  space  empty. 
The  City  must  also  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  office  development  on  infra-structure 
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so  that  it  may  determine  and  plan  for  new  or  augmented  services  and 
amenities.      The  group  noted  that  since  the  value  and  rentability  of  office 
space  depends  partially  on  existence  of  certain  basic  City  services,  particu- 
larly mass  transit,  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  developer 
to  contribute  something  toward  the  facilities.     Present  incentive  zoning, 
particularly  in  Lower  Manhattan,  has  incorporated  this  concept  in  the  bonus 
system  for  direct  access  to  subways,  mezzanines,  and  design  amenities. 

Most  representatives  of  insurance,  banking  and  real  estate  felt  that 
the  timing  of  office  building  construction  should  be  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  private  developers.     Developers  wanted  to  know  what  effect  any  additional 
regulations  might  have  on  ensuring  development  potential  and  securing  an 
investment  over  time.     Concern  was  voiced  that  government  participation  in 
regulating  the  construction  cycle  would  restrict  developers'  ability  to  obtain 
financing.     Questions  were  also  raised  about  the  City's  willingness  to  assume 
liability  for  mistimed  investments  if  it  were  to  be  involved  in  the  timing 
of  new  construction.    There  was  also  apprehension  that  City  intervention  would 
inhibit  the  private  sector  by  preventing  development  in  a  particular  area  or 
at  a  particular  time  for  reasons  government  itself  should  have  prevented — e.g., 
an  office  development  could  be  delayed  owing  to  lack  of  subway  capacity.  Some 
of  the  -jroup  believed  that  abundance  of  office  space  has  not  been  a  problem 
until  recently  and  that  historically  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market  has 
afforded  the  necessary  adjustments.     In  fact,  the  overextended  office  market 
is  advantageous  to  some,  as  it  allows  lower  rents  and  upgrading  of  space. 


Everyone  at  the  workshop  agreed,  however,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  develop  a  system  of  early  consultations  between  City  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  regarding  the  timing  of  new  office  developments.     This  would 
ease  the  cyclical  problem  with  respect  to  periods  of  both  under_and  over- 
bui Id  ing. 

Another  area  of  potential  cooperation  is  the  development  of  an  accurate 
model  to  forecast  the  need  for  additional  office  space.    The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  timely  data,  for  example,   information  on  current  inventory 
and  assemblage  and  relating  it  all  to  the  business  cycle  was  stressed.  Forecasts 
for  New  York  City  must  take  into  account  the  locational  decisions  of  national 
and  international  headquarters  as  well  as  local  market  functions.     The  workshop 
participants  agreed  that  it  is  not  possible,  given  all  the  variables  and 
shortcomings  in  the  data,  to  utilize  a  single  simple  formula.     Detailed  work  on 
the  forecasting  problem  should  include  an  examination  of  Manhattan  headquarters 
and  the  way  specific  industries  tie  in  to  the  national  and  local  business 
cycles.     The  need  for  better  tools  to  d i fferent i ate  such  factors    was  underscored. 
The  representatives  of  banks  and  real  estate  were  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  return  if  they  alone  made  a  major  investment  in  this  data  base.    The  entire 
group,  however,  recognized  that  a  more  sophisticated  research  effort  could 
help  define  job  opportunities  in  white-collar  occupations,  one  of  the  most 
s i gn i fi cant  port  ions  of  the  City's  job  base,  and  that  this  task  deserved 
considerable  resources.     The  relationship  between  the  demand  for  office  space, 
the  demand  for  qualified  clerical  workers  and  manpower  training  was  also  noted. 
There  was  unanimity  among  the  group  that  private  enterprise,  the  Port  Authority 
(and  other  quas i -governmenta 1  agencies)  and  the  City  should  coordinate  their 
research  efforts  in  this  area. 
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Design,  zoning  and  scale  drew  the  attention  of  a  few  participants  who 
were  concerned  that  commercial  zoning  in  some  predominantly  residential  areas 
might  result  in  unwanted  30-story  office  buildings.     Specific  mention  was 
made  of  the  East  86th  Street  area.    One  discussant  expressed  interest  in  the 
mixed-use  building  (res i dent i al -of f i ce)  which  he  viewed  as  a  way  of  reducing 
access  problems. 

The  discussion  of  issues  at  the  Manhattan  Office  Development  Workshop 
directed  attention  to  the  delicate  set  of  questions  involved  in  government 
intervention  in  the  business  cycle  with  respect  to  a  particular  activity. 
These  issues  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  raised  in  planning  discussions.  The 
exploration  at  the  workshop  lent  itself  to  further  discussion  between  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  private  sector  on  these  important  issues. 
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Ann  Fribourg,  Department  of  City  Planning 
George  Post,  American  Realty  Consultants 

Herman  Friedman,  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Roselyn  Silverman,  Finance  Administration 

John  Baer,  Department  of  City  Planning 

Mr.  Reinisch,  Borough  President's  Office,  Manhattan 

Jeff  Stern,  Department  of  City  Planning 

Abe  Cohen 

Peter  Gottesmen,  Economic  Development  Administration 

Joseph  Leonte,  Tishman  Realty  Construction  Company 

Anna  Clark,  Charter  Revision  Commission 

Dave  Ornstein,    Lashin  Management 

Victor  (jaliandro,  Department  of  Air  Resources 

John  Stern,  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission 

Nat  Bloom,  First  City  National  Bank 

Grace  Milgram,  Urban  Development  Corporation 

Harvey  Gordon,  Department  of  City  Planning 

Craig  Whitaker,  Urban  Development  Corporation 


CHAIRMAN:     What  topics  do  you  want  to  talk  about? 
MR.  FRIEDMAN:     of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  ability  to  forecast  Manhattan  Office  Development. 

Well,  can  we  say  whether  or  not  the  Department  of  City  Planning  did,  in 
fact,  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  go  through  an  accurate  or  a  well- 
developed  process  of  predicting  office  space  for  Manhattan? 

MR.  POST:    American  Realty  Consultants. 

I  think,  what  is  important  is  the  insurance  that  there  is  available  a 
timely  and  reliable  source  of  data  with  respect  to  that  construction  of 
office  space,  the  inventory  of  office  space,  the  vacancies  and  those  other 
factors  of  demand  that  lead  to  decisions  whether  someone  will  build  or  not 
build  office  facilities  at  any  given  point  and  time. 

MR .  GOTTESMAN :     Economic  Development  Administration. 

The  public  funding  of  office  buildings.     There  is  a  big  glut  of  office 
space  now  currently  available  in  the  City.    And  part  of  the  problem  now 
is  that  there  is  competition  from  the  public  sector  in  terms  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,     I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  square  footage  is  there,  but 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  square  footage  in  competition  with  the 
private  sector.     I  would  like  to  say  I  am  against  this  type  of  use  of 
public  funds  in  construction  of  office  buildings  as  a  policy, 

MR .  LEONTE :     Tishman  Realty  Construction  Company. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  whole  group  thinks  about  government, 
municipal  or  public,  attempting  to  encroach  upon  the  private  sector 
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by  regulating  what  an  individual  or  a  company  can  do  with  their  assets. 
Should  they  regulate  at  all? 

ANNA  CLARK:    New  York  City  Charter  Revision  Commission. 

We  have  the  document  which  lists  four  options.     I  should  think  we  would 
want  to  discuss  them, 

MR.  ORNSTEIN:     Lashin  Management. 

I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  the  permanency  of  zoning  v  relate     to  the 
development  of  office  buildings.    There  is  always  so  much  discussion  and 
unless  developers  can  buy  property  with  some  assurance  they  can  develop 
what  they  are  buying  -  the  uncertainty  of  going  into  a  development  is  there. 
And  I  personally  believe  that  the  City  should  come  up  with  a  policy  that 
would  ensure  investment  for  a  long  period  of  time;  that  zoning  should  not 
be  subject  to  changes  periodically  and  that  there  should  be  for  all  con- 
cerned, a  permanent  source         which  knows  the  zoning  in  any  area  of 
development,  whether  office  buildings  or  public  or  private. 

Mi:    REINISCH:    Office  of  the  Borough  President,  Manhattan. 

Should  the  construction  of  office  complexes  north  of  60th  Street  be  limited? 

p  large  office  complexes  are  going  to  be  built  on  the  Upper  East  Side,  will 
this  force  rents  up  and  will  this  displace  the  people  that  live  in  that 
particular  area? 

SHIRLEY  PASSOW:     City  Planning  Department. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  established  roles  for  government  in  regulations, 
certainly  zoning,  and  therefore,  when  the  problem  was  raised,  it  seemed  to 
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me  it  was  raised  too  broadly  for  us  to  really  grapple  with  it  because  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  should  be  economic  controls  of  any  sort,  or 
whether  there  should  be  laissez  faire. 

ANNE  FRIBOURG:     City  Planning  Department. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  the  City  extending  its  use  of  zoning  or 
office  grant  control,  building  code  controls,  to  try  to  regulate  the  pacing 
and  timing  of  development  or  should  the  City  stay  with  its  traditional 
powers  and  say,  you  can  build  offices  here  and  not  here?    Do  we  want  to 
broaden  our  powers  or  use  them  in  a  different  way? 

MR.  CALIANDRO:     Department  of  Air  Resources . 

I  think  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  zoning  is  intimately  tied  to 

City  powers,  and  the  control  of  public  amenities  which  would  be  a  by-product 

of  the  zoning  control . 

MR.  JEFFREY  STERN:     City  Planning  Department. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  when  I  make  my  statement  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  City  Planning  Department. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Planning  Department  play  a  very  strong 
role  in  controlling  the  office  economy.     I  think  we  have  had  haphazard 
development  and  I  think  one  of  the  ways  to  rectify  it  is  through  more 
government  regulations        and     this  would  mean  some  cooperative  liaison 
with  private  industry.     I  think  one  of  the  examples  noted  in  the  report 
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that  was  done  was  the  idea  of  timed  zoning,  which  is  being  opted  for  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     I  think,  if  you  trace  zoning  back  when  it 
started  in  1916,  that  although  it  has  been  a  governmental  regulation,  it 
has  really  helped  to  protect  land  values  and  provide  for  economic  growth. 
And  although  this  idea  would  seem  restrictive  or  harmful  on  land  values  and 
private  economy,  in  the  end,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one  but  I  think 
it  does  involve  a  strong  hand  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

MR .  POST :     I  do  not  think  anybody  here  would  deny  the  fact  that  you  need  some 

government  regulation  particularly  in  terms  of  land  use,  where  certain  land 
development  activities  will  take  place;  what  type  of  activities.     I  really 
question  particularly  in  the  office  market,  whether  there  is  any  requirement 
on  the  part  of  any  City  department  to  regulate  the  timing  of  development.  I 
think  if  you  take  a  look  over  the  period  at  least  since  World  War  II,  we  hav 
really  had  no  problem  with  the  office  market,  particularly  over-supply.  It 
has  been  a  very  viable,  very  growing,  energetic  type  of  force  in  the  City. 
If  there  is  any  type  of  problem    in  terms  of  the  type  of  development,  it  has 
primarily  resulted  because  certain  office  development  had  been  permitted  in 
certain  areas  where  perhaps  it  should  not  have  been  permitted.     I  am  afraid 
if  we  get  into  the  question  of  timing,  at  least  giving  a  government  control 
over  timing,  you  are  to  affect  a  great  deal  of  development  in  the  future, 
primarily  because  it  gives  certain  agencies  the  excuse  to  inhibit  for  many 
reasons.    One  may  be  transportation,  etc.     It  is  really  not  the  problem  of 
the  developer.     It  is  the  problem  of  government  in  the  first  place.  They 
have  certain  responsibilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and  I 
think  the  neglect  of  these  responsibilities  could,  in  effect,  act  as  an 
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excuse  to  inhibit  certain  developments  of  the  private  sector  which  I 
think  is  not  particularly  called  for  in  this  instance.    The  least 
involvement  is  the  best  involvement, 

MR .  JOHN  STERN :     Tri-State  Transportation  Commission. 

I  somewhat  disagree  with  Mr.  Post.     I  think  that  timing  is  difficult  to 
judge  properly,  so  I  will  not  address  myself  to  that  so  much  as  the  idea 
that  office  buildings  benefit  from,  for  instance,  transportation.  And 
the  fact  that  they  can  exist  and  grow  in  an  area  is  because  mass  transit, 
which  delivers  most  people  to  the  office  buildings,  is  important  there 
and  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  value  or  rentability,  I  would  imagine. 
I  do  not  have  hard  facts  on  rentability  there.     If  an  office  developer 
benefits  from  location  or  closeness  to  transportation,  it  would  seem  that 
he  should  contribute  something  toward  that  facility.     Perhaps  it  could  be 
in  the  form  of  more  direct  access  or  a  mezzanine  or  something  of  the  sort. 
This  obviously  is  a  large  field.     But  since  it  is  public  transportation 
essentially  that  makes  the  investment  valuable,  the  developer  has  some 
responsibility  at  least  to  cooperate  with  government  in  providing  the 
transportation  or  improving  the  access. 

MR.  BLOOM:     First  National  City  Bank. 

I  think  the  decision  whether  to  invest  or  not  to  invest  in  an  office  building 
is  an  exercise  mostly  done  on  an  individual  private  basis  and  based  on 
individuals'  assessment  of  the  market.     To  a  limited  extent  also  some  of 
the  office  investments  were  functions  of  the  fact  that  the  City  has  screwed 
up  the  housing  market. 
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First  of  all,  we  ought  to  separate  control  of  zoning  practices  or  building 
practices  or  whatever  as  opposed  to  any  consideration  of  the  timing  of 
investment  decisions,  which  is  really  out  of  the  domain  of  the  City's 
power  and  to  a  large  extent  a  nationally  economic  situation.    So,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  clarify  what  is  within  the  City's  power  to  do  and  what 
it  ought  not  to  interfere  with. 

I  think  the  problem  of  investment  in  office  buildings  is  now  clear  and 
probably  the  recent  experience  may  educate  some  of  the  real  estate  de- 
velopers in  the  City  to  perhaps  plan  a  little  more  carefully  as  to  when 
their  buildings  will  come  upstream  or  what  the  likely  market  will  be.  No 
one,  of  course,  knows  when  the  next  fluctuation  will  be  or  next  economic 
recession  and  even  if  you  were  to  know  that,  you  would  not  know  what  the 
necessary  impact  on  the  City  might  be.     But  I  think  the  broad  gauge  can 
be  gathered  from  the  data  (which  strangely  enough,  most  people  did  not 
seen  to  be  interested  in)  as  to  when  certain  amounts  of  space  would  come 
upstream,  and  whether  it  could  be  measured  against  the  market  as  to  the 
type  and  timing  of  the  investment  and  the  timing  of  the  actual  construction. 
Decisions  for  investment  are  those  which  the  City  should  not  attempt  to 
tamper  with. 

GRACE  .  TLGRAM:     Urban  Development  Corporation. 

It  is  true  that  the  investment  decision  has  to  be  a  private  decision.  The 
City  cannot  force  an  investor  to  invest.     It  can  only  have  a  negative  control 
over  it.     But  the  City  is  concerned  not  only  with  smoothing  out  the  roller 
coaster  we  have  been  talking  about.     It  also  has  to  be  concerned  about  the 
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effects  of  an  extremely  active  office  construction  on  the  other  activities 
that  are  going  on  in  the  City.     And  the  zoning  controls  which  have  been 
extended  recently  in  office  areas  have  not  so  much  been  directed  at  con- 
troling  the  amount  of  office  space,  as  they  have  been  at  protecting  other 
activities  which  extremely  active  office  markets  were  driving  out  in  the 
competition  for  the  space.    And  therefore,  we  have  a  theater  district  in 
the  theater  area  to  save  our  theaters,  to  bring  new  theaters  in  where  they 
had  not  been  able  to  be  built  for  years.    And  therefore,  we  have  a  special 
district  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  try  to  preserve  retail  space  from  banks  and 
airplane  offices  because  the  department  store  activity  on  Fifth  Avenue  is 
what  makes  Fifth  Avenue  a  great  avenue  and  the  City  is  concerned  to  pro- 
tect this.     And  those  kinds  of  considerations  are  the  things  which  the 
City  thinks  about  rather  than  the  investor,  who  could  not  care  less.  In 
fact,  he  would  rather  have  something  that  makes  more  money. 

MR.  GOTTESMAN:     At  the  same  time  if  the  City  enforces  or  tries  to  put  into  effect 
too  many  regulations,  you  get  a  situation  where  the  developer  will  not  be 
able  to  finance  from  the  banks  or  finance  institutions    because  they  would 
not  want  the  threat  of  a  city  or  state  veto  hanging  over  them.  Therefore, 
they  would  want  to  stay  away  from  such  a  development  situation.     Such  a 
situation  happened  very  recently  in  Boston  with  the  Plaza  project,  where  a 
state  commissioner  said  he  wanted  to  keep  veto  power  over  the  development 
of  the  project.     And  the  financial  institution  behind  the  project  said, 
forget  it  and  we  just  cannot  lend  you  money  if  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  future. 
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SHIRLEY  PASSOW:     I  would  like  to  add. to  what  Dr.  Milgram  has  just  said  on  the 

grounds  that  the  City  is  concerned  with  regulations.     Few  private  investors 
are  prone  to  think  of  the  fact  that  there  is  pressure  on  the  capital  budget 
of  the  City  when  they  are  doing  a  private  project.     What  this  may  mean  in 
terms  of  the  infrastructure  is  a  concern  of  the  City  and  how  this  will  re- 
quire perhaps  new  services  or  the  modernization  of  inadequate  services 
which  can  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 

MR .  B LOOM :  I  think  we  are  belaboring  a  kind  of  obvious  point.  No  one  is  denying 
that  the  City  should  keep  control  of  the  amenities  in  the  neighborhoods  and, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  recent  office  construction  decisions  embrace  a  great 
deal  of  this  idea.  In  fact,  a  walk  down  the  midtown  east  side  will  demon- 
strate what  the  results  are  and  they  are  usually  very  attractive.  The  point 
is  that  this  is  not  a  real  problem.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  City 
has  tried  to  regulate  and,  in  fact,  this  is  becoming  a  relatively  successful 
operation . 

MR.  FRIEDMAN:     In  terms  of  the  considerations  of  over-building,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem naturally  is  that  people  are  making  unsuccessful  forecasts.     If  they  had 
made  successful  forecasts,  this  would  not  be  a  problem.     If  the  City  or  any 
planning  agency  would  show  they  could  forecast  demand  for  office  space  and 
supplies  successfully,  I  am  sure  the  builders  would  be  very  happy  to  make 
use  of  these  forecasts.     Without  showing  this,  I  think,  at  best  the  City 
would  compound  a  pretty  bad  situation. 

If  the  City  or  some  agencies  of  the  City  or  some  private  agencies,  as  is 
done  for  national  economic  trends,  developed  a  model  which  could  forecast 
office  space  and  the  timing  of  supply  and  demand  to  fairly  close  tolerance, 
I  am  sure  all  the  builders  and  all  the  investors  and  all  the  banks  would 
subscribe  to  the  service. 
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MR .  GORDON :     City  Planning  Department. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  as  simple  as  making  a  forecast  and  saying  that  will 
solve  all  your  problems.    Assume  the  forecaster  says,  next  year  we  need 
five  million  square  feet  of  office  space.    Then  development  will  come  in, 
each  one  wants  the  same,  saying,  well,  I  am  going  to  take  a  portion  of 
that  five  million  square  feet.     Well,  who  is  going  to  decide  who  gets  what? 
It's  a  market  decision  and  so  you  might  get  four  developers  building  six 
million  square  feet,  even  though  the  forecast  says     five  million  square 
feet.     It  is  hard  to  control  an  individual  investment,  if  the  zoning  is 
right  for  them.     If  they  can  get  their  building  permits,  then  they  can  get 
the  financing  and  they  will  build.    They  will  build  beyond  or  below  the 
forecast . 

MR.  LEONTE:     I  would  just  like  to  know  whether  anyone  in  this  room  really  feels 
that  the  City  should  interfere  with  a  developer  who  has  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  could  then  put  his  building  up  as  of  right  and  he  feels  there  is 
a  market  for  it  and  he  is  willing  to  make  that  commitment.     He  may  determine 
it  is  more  economical  to  build  now  than  to  hold  the  building  empty  for  a 
year  because  of  escalating  costs.     Should  the  City  have  the  right  to,  by 
negative  control  for  various  reasons,  prohibit  that  developer  from  building 
his  building?    I  do  not  think  so. 

MR.  REINISCH:     We  have  an  interesting  situation  down  at  Battery  Park  City,  where 
Battery  Park  City  wants  to  build  a  shopping  center  including  Korvettes, 
Macy's,  and  so  forth.     Because  they  possibly  foresee  problems  in  renting 
some  of  the  houses  and  condominiums  they  want  to  make  it  more  attractive. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  environmental  issues  and  transportation 
problems.     Korvettes  and  Macy's  and  other  people  who  expressed  interest  in 
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that  project  have  indicated  you  are  going  to  have  to  build  a  huge  parking 
facility.     Now,  downtown  Lower  Manhattan  just  cannot  absorb  any  more  pri- 
vate automobiles,  and  the  transportation  system  down  there  is  already  in 
a  bad  way  because  of  the  huge  amount  of  office  construction. 

So  here  you  have  a  private  developer  wanting  to  build  a  large  shopping 
center  on  the  Lower  West  Side  of  Manhattan  and  you  want  to  see  the  area 
flourish  because  you  will  have  a  mix  of  office  people  as  well  as  residents, 
and  you  are  caught  in  a  bind  and  should  you  interfere  with  the  Battery  Park 
City  and  tell  them,  you  cannot  build  a  shopping  center  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  facilities  are  being  overtaxed.     In  addition,  you 
just  cannot  absorb  it,  even  if  you  build  garages;  the  West  Side  Highway 
cannot  absorb  it.    So  these  are  areas  where  I  feel  some  governmental  regu- 
lations are  going  to  have  to  take  effect. 

ANNE  FRIBOURG:     Does  anyone  believe  the  City  should  intervene  in  a  situation 
where  the  developer  can  build?     I  see  that  as  a  key  issue.     I  feel  that 
although  it  may  be  economically  desirable,  because  a  tax  write-off  for  the 
developers  to  hold  that  building  vacant  for  two  years,  we  ought  to  take 
account  of  what  is  being  torn  down.  What  if  we  are  destroying  manufacturing 
jobs?    So,  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  have  an  office  building  up  and 
vacant  for  several  years  to  the  developers'  advantage.     But  what  about  the 
impact  on  the  residents? 

MR.  BAER:     City  Planning  Department. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  point  Nat  Bloom  has  been  making  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  we  agree  upon  and  that  there  are  also  certain 
problems  we  are  concerned  about.     Such  as  the  replacement  of  residential 
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structures  and  manufacturing  structures  which  under  the  zoning  regulation 
is  within  the  law  and  can  be  done  of  right. 

We  had  proposed  a  second  option  that  I  would  like  to  get  some  reaction  to: 
A  more  cooperative  venture  between  the  City  and  the  real  estate  community  - 
mutual  consultation  and  discussions  that  would  focus  on  the  timing  of  a 
new  development.    Where  we  are  aware  of  developers  planning  office  buildings 
sometime  in  the  future  we  may  need  some  sort  of  structure  where  we  can  say, 
based  on  our  judgment  of  what  is  going  to  be  happening  to  the  economy,  what 
is  happening  to  the  office  space,  who  else  is  building,  etc.,  can  you  speed 
your  investment  decision  up  a  bit  because  we  may  be  out  of  space.    Or  if 
on  the  contrary,  it  looks  like  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  space  at  that 
time,  what  is  your  view  of  delaying  the  investment  a  bit?    I  gather  no  one 
is  really  interested  in  the  City  dominating  investment  decisions  and  there 
is  also  a  certain  reluctance  about  simply  taking  a  laissez-faire  position, 
of  saying  "the  market  is  the  market  and  we  will  ride  with  it".     What  are 
the  possibilities  of  working  out  something  along  a  second  option? 

MR .  POST :     I  do  not  understand.     I  know  we  were  talking  about  how  much  public 

involvement  there  should  be  and  the  questions  related  to  office  development. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  most  people  seem  to  feel  that  the  problem  is  in  the 
area  of  timing.    This  is  what  I  do  not  understand.     I  think  if  you  take  a 
look  at  what  happened  in  Manhattan  for  20  to  25  years,  there  really  has  not 
been  a  problem  in  the  private  sectors'  timing  of  new  additions  to  the  office 
market  of  office  supply.     If  anything,  there  has  not  been  enough  space  built 
in  New  York  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.    And  it  has  only  been  a  recent 
phenomena  in  the  City  here  where  we  have  had  an  oversupply  of  office  space. 
In  here  they  talk  about  a  five  percent  vacancy  rate.  Up  until  about  1967 
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there  had  never  been  a  five  percent  vacancy  rate  in  Manhattan.     It  always 
had  been  less  than  five  percent.    So  the  question  of  whether  the  City 
should  get  involved  in  timing  seems  to  be  a  little  off  channel  because 
I  think  this  is  something  that  has  been  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
market  except  for  the  last  few  years  and  I  think  that's  just  been  a 
matter  of  two  things  happening. 

I  think  everybody  believed  that  the  office  market  was  better  than  sex  and 
everybody  was  investing  money  in  it.     And  at  the  same  time  Nixon's  game 
plan  just  did  not  work.    And  you  had  these  two  things  coming  at  the  same 
time.    And  you  had  a  disastrous  office  market.    But  it  is  not  unique  to 
the  City  of  New  York.     It  is  happening  throughout  this  country.     It  would 
seem  to  me  to  get  to  the  point  now,  if  we  talk  about  public  policy  and 
where  the  City  should  be  getting  involved,  it  should  be  in  how  to  provide 
the  necessary  services  to  support  the  market  that  is  here.    When  you  walk 
down  some  of  the  streets  in  the  City  at  noontime  you  can't  even  walk  down 
the  street  because  it  is  too  crowded.    Now,  that's  not  the  developers' 
fault.    There  is  something  wrong  in  the  whole  planning  process  that  re- 
sulted in  that.    Maybe  we  have  just  too  much  space  where  we  have  allocated 
development  in  the  City  and  maybe  it  should  be  moving  someplace  else  within 
:  anhattan  or  within  the  City  of  New  York.    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  crux 
ot  the  problem,  not  the  timing,  but  where  development  should  be  going  and 
how  many  City  services  are  going  to  be  required  to  support  it.    No  one  seems 
to  be  touching  on  this.     I  do  not  understand. 
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MR.  BLOOM:  Just  a  word  of  comment  on  the  surplus  of  office  space  in  the  City. 
Although  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  real  estate  industry,  there  have 
been  beneficial  offshoots  for  the  City  in  the  sense  that  office  space 
rentals  have  been  lowered  and  some  extra  space  has  been  rented  that  might 
otherwise  not  have  been,  and  also  some  firms  made  a  decision  to  stay  here 
rather  than  to  move  out.  The  London  Economist  suggested  that  some  London 
banks  ought  to  move  here. 

MR.  ZUCCOTTI :     Let  me  just  add  one  point  to  what  was  said.    The  argument  that 
was  just  made  seemed  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  argument  which  says  the  City 
should  be  concerned  about  timing.     You  simply  said  in  your  argument  that 
because  there  was  in  fact,  prior  to  1967,  less  than  the  optimum  capacity  of 
office  space,  the  City  should  not  be  concerned  with  the  timing.     We  would 
be  concerned  not  only  because  of  the    overbuilding  but  also  because  by  1967 
when  the  demand  arose,  there  was  insufficient  space  to  meet  that  demand. 
That's  the  issue  that  timing  addresses.     Not  simply  the  question  of  over- 
building but  the  question  of  underbuilding  as  well. 

And  let  me  suggest  something  that  perhaps  you  might  discuss.     In  order  to 
deal  with  timing,  and  recognizing  that  there  are  disadvantages  to  developers 
perhaps  moving  more  rapidly  than  they  would  want  to  in  terms  of  office  con- 
struction, could  the  zoning  ordinance  be  used  in  specific  areas,  using  the 
special  district  technique  as  an  incentive  for  developers  to  at  least  move 
more  rapidly  toward  meeting  market  considerations  at  a  time  when  capacity 
perhaps  is  less  than  what  we  would  want? 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  the  1977—  1978  projection  is  a  reasonable 
one  for  a  five  percent  vacancy  rate.     Let  us  assume  that  a  three  year  lead 
time,  from  the  time  a  building  is  considered  until  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
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occupation.     Then  one  could  argue  that  the  City  should  be  concerned  over 
the  next  18  months  about  beginning  to  take  steps  to  stimulate  construction 
of  commercial  office  buildings.    How  can  the  zoning  ordinance  be  used  as  a 
device,  at  a  time,  at  least  on  paper,  when  it  does  look  like  there  is 
excess  capacity. 

MR.  WHITAKER:     Urban  Development  Corporation. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  are  enough  parcels  assembled  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  Manhattan,  on  which  developers  can  build  as-of-right  to 
carry  us  well  into  the  1980' s  without  any  zoning  at  all. 

MR.  ZUCCOTTI :    The  trouble  is  that  most  developers  do  not  want  the  catch  to  what 
you  are  saying.    At  least  in  my  experience,  while  those  parcels  are 
assembled,  they  are  anticipating  substantial  zoning  changes  in  order  to 
undertake  development  on  those  sites.     For  instance,  in  the  last  three 
months,  we  have  had  applications  for  four  speculative  office  buildings, 
again    anticipating,  of  course,  that  these  buildings  would  be  coming  on 
the  market  sometime  in  1977-  1978.    All  of  them,  however,  involve  substantial 
changes  from  the  zoning  ordinance.    So  while  parcels  are  assembled,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  people  are  ready  to  move  the  construction  of  those,  given 
the  different  zoning  on  many  of  the  sites.    At  least  in  certain  locations 
where  infrastructure  would  be  appropriate,  where  transportation  would  be 
adequate,  and  where  there  would  not  be  a  conflict  with  existing  residential 
housing,  perhaps  incentives  which  would  induce  people  to  move  at  least  in 
those  specific  areas  should  be  considered. 
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MR.  WH I TAKER:     Let  us  assume  that  the  timing  is  an  appropriate  City  policy, 

how  do  you  induce  this  to  happen  without  incurring  howls  about  favoritism? 

MR.  ZUCCOTTI :     Simply  by  a  special  district  technique.     It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ownership  doing  it  over  the  whole  area. 

MR.  MILT  WALTERS:     Comptroller's  Office. 

When  you  speak  about  timing,  I  think  you  are  introducing  something  the  City 
would  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with.     I  do  not  know  if  the  City  is  authorized 
to  tell  people  when  to  invest  their  money  or  not.     I  can  see  claims  coming 
in  by  people  claiming  they  lost  money  for  no  other  reason  than  somebody 
making  a  mistake  on  how  much  office  space  would  be  needed  next  year.  I 
know  I  would  not  like  to  be  the  one  to  defend  the  City  on  that. 

MR .  GQTTESMAN :    One  other  thing  about  timing  is  how  long  you  predict  it's  going 
to  take  a  developer  to  assemble  a  block.     If  it  is  one  building  on  a  block, 
fine,  he  can  just  go  out  and  buy  the  block  when  he  is  ready,  demolish  it 
and  redevelop  it.     But  if  you  are  talking  about  apartment  buildings  and 
office  buildings  combined  on  a  full  block,  it  could  take  several  years 
before  we  could  possibly  own  it  and  relocate  the  tenants. 

I  also  raised  the  question  of  public  funding  of  office  buildings  because 
of  the  current  glut  on  the  market.    When  you  have  a  situation  existing  now 
with  all  the  space  available  and  you  have  the  private  developers  in  direct 
competition  with  the  public  sector,  in  this  case  the  Port  Authority,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right.    Now  if  you  have,  as  is  the  case  with  the  federal 
government  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  the  whole  building  devoted  to  Federal  use, 
that  is  fine  and  good.    But  the  World  Trade  Center  is  devoted  to  both 
public  and  private  use  and  they  will  take  anybody.     I  do  not  think  it's 
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right.     I  do  not  think  the  public  sector  should  compete  with  the  private 
sector.     It  just  throws  the  whole  system  out  of  whack.     There  are  balances 
in  the  market  and  when  something  like  this  happens  the  public  sector  in- 
fluence throws  the  whole  balance  of  the  market  off. 

MR.  STERN:    Just  to  give  some  idea  of  the  scale,  the  World  Trade  Center  has  a 
gross  of  about  eleven  million  square  feet  of  office  space  compared  to 
about  eighty  million  downtown  below  Canal  Street. 

MR.  WHITAKER:     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording  of  the  legislation,  but  the 
Port  Authority,  as  I  remember,  was  created  to  promote  commerce  and  trans- 
portation in  the  Tri-State  area  and  not,  as  I  remember  it,  to  engage  in 
the  real  estate  market. 

MR.  FRIEDMAN:     I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  workshop  to  get  involved 
in  this.     I  would  like  to  point  out  several  facts.     One  is  that  the  World 
Trade  Center  was  never  conceived  or  developed  as  a  real  estate  venture.  It 
ties  in  with  many  of  the  problems  of  the  New  York  region  and  that's  slowed 
down  economic  growth.    One  of  the  prime  areas  where  New  York  has  always 
been  strong,  but  recently  sagging,  has  been  in  international  commerce.  In 
order  to  move  into  the  World  Trade  Center,  you  have  to  have  over  fifty  per- 
cent in  international  commerce.    A  good  deal  of  the  space  is  for  governmental 
agencies  and  the  Port  Authority.    There  is  more  to  it  than  just  meets  the 
eye  of  a  real  estate  proposition.     I  do  not  think  any  real  estate  developer 
would  have  gone  into  that  kind  of  a  symbolic  type  of  development, 

ROSEMARY  SCANLON:     Port  Authority. 
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I  find  myself  in. a  rather  awkward  position  of  having  to  be  drawn  into 
comment  on  this,  since  the  Port  Authority  pays  me  for  my  ability  to  take 
a  look  at  the  whole  region.    But  I  would  say  as  a  result  of  our  years  of 
pondering  over  these  things  with  the  help  of  John  Baer,  we  put  together, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  full  building  inventory  in  Manhattan  of  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  million  square  feet  of  new  office  space  in  Manhattan 
south  of  60th  Street.     The  World  Trade  Center  is  approximately  ten  percent 
of  that.     In  addition,  to  address  Mr.  Gottesman,  just  to  put  it  in  per- 
spective for  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  World  Trade  Center  was  founded  as 
a  public  project  as  early  as  1961-1962.    The  kind  of  glut  we  have  in 
office  space  is  a  result  of  the  type  of  economy  we  had  in  the  late  '60's. 
These  are  all  decisions  that  were  made  at  the  same  time.     Like  many  other 
cities  in  the  country,  they  were  poor. 

MR .  GORDON :     I  think  many  people  are  aware  that  the  decision  to  build  the  World 
Trade  Center  was  not  a  decision  based  on  the  need  for  office  space.  The 
decision  was  based  on  an  incentive  for  bringing  the  Port  Authority  into  the 
Hudson  Tubes  which  was  a  nonprofit  making  activity  and  the  incentive  was  to 
the  Port  Authority.     "If  you  come  in  and  take  over  the  Hudson  Tubes,  we  will 
allow  you  to  build  a  profitable  office  building."    The  real  reason  was  not 
the  need  for  office  space,  and  I  think  this  was  a  major  decision  which 
affected  the  office  market  but  it  had  no  relation  to  the  demand  for  office 
space  in  New  York. 

SHIRLEY  PASSOW :     I  think  the  discussion  is    fcundering  at  least  as  I  hear  it.  I 
do  not  know  if  anybody  has  some  of  the  key  information  we  ought  to  have.  I 
certainly  do  not  have.     I  do  not  know  for  example  what  the  revenue  from  the 
Port  Authority  -  from  the  World  Trade  Center  -  has  been.     I  do  not  know  how 
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that  balances  out  the  enormous  cost  to  the  City.     I  have  no  idea  of 
whether  the  space  built  there  has  had  a  depressant  effect  on  private 
office  space.     I  just  have  no  idea  what  the  impact  was  on  construction 
costs  in  the  City.     I  have  heard  all  of  these  things  brooded  about, 
but  I  do  not  have  any  real  information,  so  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  it  to  use  public  money  and  to  give  us 
the  kind  of  debt  service  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  carry  for  X  number 
of  years.    Nobody  even  talked  about  whether  it  was  worth  it  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  jobs. 

ANN  FRIBOURG:     I  am  going  to  try  to  provide  some  information.     My  understanding 
is  that  what  was  involved  in  the  World  Trade  Center  was  that  the  Port 
Authority  made  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  City.    The  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  was  substantially  less  than  private  office  construction 
taxes  on  the  site  would  have  been  and  the  cost  is  lower  because  of  loan 
financing  the  Port  Authority  could  obtain.    The  rentals  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  were  significantly  below  the  breakeven  point  for  private  develop- 
ment.   So  we  are  not  talking  about  the  City  incurring  financing  for  the 
building  and  having  it  compete  with  funds  for  schools  or  hospitals.  We 
are  talking  about  the  City  making  an  arrangement  with  a  quasi-municipal 
a  ency  to  lower  the  tax  part  of  that  formula  and  let  the  agency  use  its 
beiow  market  borrowing  power  to  bring  in  the  structure  of  rentals  which 
do  not  compete. 

GEORGE  POST:     I  do  not  know  if  you  can  really  be  dogmatic  on  something  like 
whether  the  public  sector  should  or  should  not  get  involved  in  office 
development,     I  think  it  is  similar  to  housing.     If  private  investment 
would  not  put  up  the  low  income  housing,  someone  really  should. 
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I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any  criticism  of  the  Port  Authority 
for  building  the  World  Trade  Center  had  it  not  happened  at  the  same  time 
when  there  was  so  much  additional  space  coming  into  the  market.     If  the 
market  had  been  very  tight,  new  space  would  not  have  had  the  same  impact. 
In  fact,  if  it  had  created  new  office  space  around  which  private  developers 
could  build,  most  of  the  private  investors  could  be  very  happy  with  the 
project.     It  just  came  in  through  a  matter  of  circumstances  at  the  wrong 
time.     I  do  not  think  it  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  future  decision 
making  in  the  City  with  regard  to  public  or  private  involvement. 

HERMAN  FREIDMAN:     I  think  reliable  data  is  critical  in  forecasting  the  need  for 
office  space.    You  need  a  reliable  data  base  before  you  start  forecasts. 
I  think  it  goes  a  little  beyond  that;  for  example,  statements  are  made  by 
a  planning  agency  of  a  general  nature  that  office  employment  is  tied  to 
GNP,  and  there  is  some  type  of  ratio  of  office  employment  to  office  space. 
Then  you  subtract  out  old  stuff  being  torn  down  and  you  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  a  number.     They  use  it  in  terms  of  a  trend,  although  it  is  tied  in 
to  the  bottom  of  the  business  cycle,  which  again  leads  you  into  a  problem 
because  it  takes  four  or  five  years  to  work  off  this  office  space.  So 
you  run  into  a  number  of  serious  considerations.    First  of  all  -  in  the  case 
of  the  Port  Authority  -  we  were  sweating  over  this  stuff  for  many,  many 
months  -  many,  many  years  -  and  it  is  anything  but  a  simplistic  question. 
It  it  to  try  and  tie,  in  a  multiple  purpose  area  like  Manhattan  which 
invloves  international  and  national  headquarters  and  just  about  any  con- 
sideration or  economic  activity  you  can  dream  of,  as  well  as  just  local 
regional  functions,  into  some  type  of  a  simplistic  formula  because  you 
have  all  types  of  cross  currents  occurring  simultaneously,     I  think  that 
because  of  the  basic  importance  of  Manhattan  and  office  headquarters 
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functioning  in  New  York  regions,  it  certainly  is  worth  a  lot  of  study, 
but  I  do  not  think,  except  for  just  general  type  evaluations,  simplistic 
forecasts  should  be  made  for  yourself  without  going  into  this  in  an  awful 
lot  of  departments  and  this  would  require  development  of  an  extensive 
data  base.     For  example,  what  are  the  components  of  the  Manhattan  head- 
quarters and  office  functions  and  how  do  specific  industries  tie  in  with 
the  business  cycle  and  maybe  local  phenomena?    We  are  not  even  mentioning 
yet  the  international  aspect  of  it.     I  can  foresee  an  extensive  strengthening 
in  New  York's  involvement  in  international  affairs  as  a  result  of  the  opening 
up  of  the  United  States  to  much  greater  penetration  in  terms  of  international 
trade.    We  have  basically  been  an  isolate  country,  five  percent  foreign  trade 
or  something,  and  we  are  getting  into  a  position  where  it  is  becoming,  or 
will  become,  a  much  important  consideration  in  the  future.    This  could  be 
very,  very  important  for  New  York  and  involve  ten  million  square  feet  if 
you  catch  certain  types  of  things  happening  at  the  right  time.     It  is  not 
necessarily  a  lot  of  space  in  Manhattan  because  Manhattan  is  gigantic.  So 
in  essence,  I  think  we  need  an  extensive  and  strengthened  data  base,  and  in 
fact  this  whole  data  statistical  information  problem  I  think  is  worthy  of  a 
planning  conference  not  only  in  the  headquarters  or  office  functions,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  start  developing  much  better  tools  for  getting  the  timing 
a  wn  pat  and  differentiating, 

I  think  there  are  any  number  of  agencies  in  New  York  who  are  fooling  around 
with  this  thing  right  now.     I  think  the  basic  problem  is  to  coordinate.  I 
think  the  City  would  be  interested  in  getting  involved  in  it.    The  Port 
Authority  is  doing  it,  the  banks  are  doing  it,  the  insurance  companies  are 
doing  it.     I  think  we  have  to  strive  for  something  inbetween  to  perfect  what 
we  have  now,  and  with  all  those  qualifications  I  would  say  yes,  there  is 
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probably  nothing  more  important.    There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
future  of  the  City  than  the  office  market  and  what  the  likely  opportuni- 
ties would  be  in  employment  and  white  collar  occupations.    Therefore,  it 
deserves  as  much  sophisticated  research  as  the  City  can  find  resources 
to  put  to  it,  and  that  despite  the  proliferation  of  projections  that  have 
to  do  with  this,  the  techniques  have  not  been  sophisticated  at  all  in  terms 
of  what  was  required. 

No  one  is  really  going  to  benefit  if  First  National  City  Bank  should  spend 
$100,000  to  develop  a  model  for  that  purpose.    You  might  get  a  gold  star 
for  good  citizenship,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  be  good  payoff,  in  terms 
of  the  private  sector.    This  does  not  necessarily  carry  a  pecuniary  value 
to  business  institutes. 

ROSELYN  S I LVERMAN :     We  are  presently  working  and  trying  to  figure  out  some  of 
the  City  data  problems.    When  you  see  analyses  they  use  employment  data, 
but  there  is  no  proven  study  within  the  City.    Employment  is  directly  cor- 
related with  sales.    Your  personal  income  data  for  the  City  is  a  year  and 
a  half  behind  that  of  New  York  State.    Any  sort  of  research  that  the  Federal 
government  might  have  done  in  order  to  speed  up  any  of  the  data  would 
probably  have  to  be  done  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  but 
of  course  it  is  stymied  by  budget  considerations.    So  any  model  is  so  con-s 
strained  by  the  limited  amount  of  data  of  dubious  validity,  your  results 
are  in  question  even  if  your  mathematics  are  very  good. 

ANNA  CLARK:  I  think  what  comes  through  a  lot  of  the  discussion  is  what  I  hope 
would  be  one  recommendation  for  the  outcome  of  this.  There  is  a  need  for 
some  agency,  and  I  hope  it  would  be  the  City,  a  high  level  City  agency,  to 
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focus  and  collect  data.     I  tried  to  check  the  data  myself  in  the  last 
few  months  and  it  seems  extremely  difficult.    Nobody  has  any  up-to-date 
information.    Maybe  it  should  be  in  the  Budget  or  the  City  Administrator's 
Office,  but  it  is  not  there.     It  is  badly  needed. 

JOHN  BAER:     I  think  the  basic  point  is  true.    There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
uncertainty  in  forecasting.    We  have  a  data  base  which  gets  better  over 
time.    However,  the  type  of  estimates  we  are  hoping  for  are  three  to  five 
year  gross  estimates.    We  have  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  that  our  esti- 
mates would  be  pretty  reasonable  and  we  also  have  enough  confidence  that 
if  they  are  not  reasonable,  we  will  note  it  soon  enough  in  order  to  revise 
those  estimates.     I  think  all  estimates  have  to  be  constantly  revised. 
You  simply  cannot  anticipate  the  future  that  well.    This  information  should 
be  developed  in  a  more  systematic  basis.    The  only  problem  is  that  while 
Nat  said  that  there  is  no  economic  benefit  for  a  single  company  to  do  this 
analysis,  there  is  no  benefit  for  the  City  Planning  Commission  to  do  this 
analysis  either  unless  this  ties  in  to  some  policy.     If  we  have  a  policy 
towards  office  space  and  office  development  and  its  timing,  then  it  makes 
sense  to  do  the  analysis.     If  we  are  not  going  to  have  policies  on  office 
space,  our  understanding  is  that  following  the  office  market  would  only  be 
of  academic  interest, 

MR.  REINISCH:     I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  office  forecasting,  particularly 
in  international  trade  areas.    One  of  the  things  that  I  think  has  been 
completely  ignored  is  the  impact  of  the  labor  unions .    A  friend  of  mine 
has  an  office  building  and  he  is  afraid  to  move  into  the  World  Trade 
Center,  and  he  spends  more  time  going  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and 
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Boston  than  spending  time  in  New  York.    You  can  get  all  the  fancy  office 
buildings  you  want  and  do  all  the  forecasting,  but  you  can  ignore  the 
human  element.     The  thing  that  is  ruining  the  City  of  New  York  as  far 
as  the  waterfront  is  concerned  is  the  labor  union.    You  go  up  and  down 
the  East  River  and  Hudson  River  and  you  do  not  have  shipping  here  any- 
more and  I  think  this  is  an  element,  and  all  the  forecasting  in  the 
world  does  not  take  that  into  account  because  there  is  progress,  there 
is  containerization  -  some  things  that  also  have  to  take  place,  not 
just  office  forecasting. 

There  is  one  other  point.    There  is  one  industry,  the  one  that  has 
gotten  hurt  the  most  in  this  recent  depression  and  the  one  that  should 
have  been  most  astute  in  forecasting  -  the  brokerage  community.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  forecasting  security  analysts  and  over  a  hundred 
brokerage  firms  have  failed  and  they  are  all  moving  to  midtown  now  for 
office  space.    Here  is  a  classic  example.    Their  forecasting  has  gone 
completely  astray.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us  are  now  subsidizing 
the  financial  community  because  the  Federal  government  has  created  a 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company  and  we  are  now  bailing  out  brokerage 
firms  if  they  go  bankrupt  and  our  tax  money  is  supporting  them  and  I  do 
not  see  where  forecasting  is  going  to  do  the  job. 

JOHN  STERN :     It  happens  that  on  office  floor  space  there  are  very  good  figures 
available,  both  current  and  historical,  in  fact,  back  to  1900  and  the 
Tri-State  has  such  an  inventory  based  on  the  City  tax  records  and  modi- 
fied by  actual  measurement  where  necessary.    This  data  is  available  for 
the  whole  C.B.D.  -  and  also  some  data  of  a  three  way  split  of  the  C,B,D, 
Those  figures  were  given  in  the  New  York  Times  a  little  over  a  year 
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ago.    Now  office  employment  is  a  less  certain  thing  that  is  derived 
from  many  sources,  but  I  would  say  the  office  employment  figures  that 
various  agencies  estimated  are  pretty  close  to  one  another.    Also  RPA's 
office  study  is  the  most  complete  of  its  sort  and  the  current  and  recent 
data  seem  pretty  good.    Floor  space  needs  per  office  employee  vary  quite 
considerably.     It  happens  that  I  published  the  result  of  my  collection 
in  a  publication  which  is  available  from  the  Tri-State  called  Floor 
Space  Per  Employee  and  Regional  Study.     I  have  a  few  copies  here. 

MR.  REINISCH:     I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  the  86th  Street  area  where  a 
shopping  development  or  office  complex  in  a  residential  area  can  create 
what  some  people  have  referred  to  as  blockbusting.     Local  residents  feel 
that  if  an  office  complex  is  in  a  residential  area,  then  eventually  the 
landlord  is  going  to  be  tempted  to  sell  residential  buildings,  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  the  whole  neighborhood  changes.    And  if  you  are  going 
to  have  the  tremendous  growth  that  you  have  in  the  downtown  area  creeping 
slowly  up,  you  will  soon  find  Manhattan  as  an  entire  office  complex. 
Whether  this  is  desirable  I  think  is  something  that  is  a  great  concern 
to  many  residents  living  in  Manhattan  and  that  is  why  I  brought  it  up. 

ANN  f^IBOURG:     I'll  ask  a  question.     In  the  86th  Street  area  I  know  the  zoning 
w.  :  changed  to  permit  large-scale  commercial  development  -  store  develop- 
ment.    Does  that  same  zoning  also  permit  a  high-rise  office  development? 
It  does? 


ANNA  CLARK:  Unless  the  zoning  is  changed,  you  can  have  86th  Street  from 
Lexington  to  First  Avenue  lined  with  30  story  buildings,  It  is  the 
highest  possible  zoning  permitted  and  the  community  is  concerned  about 
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that  and  we  used  our  planning  funds  from  the  Borough  President's  Office 
to  engage  consultants  and  make  recommendations  which  are  being  con- 
sidered by  City  Planning  and  hope  that  they  are  going  to  change  the 
zoning  because  we  feel  this  is  a  very  good  residential  area  with 
different  economic  levels  and  has  a  unique  character  which  we  feel 
should  be  retained. 

HERMAN  FREIDMAN:    How  high  up  is  this  ban  supposed  to  go? . 

MR.  REINISCH:     I  am  not  suggesting  a  complete  ban,  but  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  setting  up  of  offices  in  local  areas.     Residents  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  for  several  reasons.    Number  one,  companies  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  rents  and  it  creates  other  problems  for  the  local  residents. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  be  banned  completely,  but  I  think  there  should 
be  very,  very  strict  zoning. 

HERMAN  FREIDMAN:     I  do  not  think  that  is  the  problem.     I  was  addressing  myself 
to  the  Gulf  S  Western  Building. 

SHIRLEY  PASSOW:    We  focused  entirely  on  land  use  implications  and  data  fore- 
casting.    It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  touched  on  a  problem  which  is  on 
page  12.     I  think  it  is  serious;  the  shortage  of  qualified  clerical 
workers  in  the  C.B.D.     On  the  lower  third  of  page  12  it  says,  "The 
Shortage  of  qualified  clerical  workers  in  the  C.B.D.  and  the  movement 
of  corporate  headquarters  and  back  office  operations  to  non-Manhattan 
locations  both  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  other  boroughs  will  be  factors 
limiting  the  growth  of  Manhattan  office  jobs."    I  think  a  well  trained 
labor  force  is  extremely  important  and  perhaps  there  is  time  to  talk 
about  this.     I  think  a  unified  approach  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
affected  sectors  is  very  important. 
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GEORGE  POST:    We  have  done  a  number  of  studies  on  office  locations  and  the 
general  concensus  is  that  the  clerical  force  in  New  York  is  about  the 
worst  in  the  country,  and  this  has  a  serious  effect  on  a  company's 
determination  as  to  where  it  will  locate.     I  think  something  is  needed 
in  the  area  of  training.     I  think  it  goes  along  with  the  whole  concept 
of  providing  services  within  the  City  of  New  York.    We  would  like  to 
see  manpower  training.      I  think  you  know  the  phone  system  is  dis- 
asterous,  the  subway  system  is  disasterous  and  all  these  things  combine 
to  make  the  picture  less  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  office 
user. 

ABE  COHEN :     One  of  the  things  we  discussed  this  morning  was  why  business  is 
leaving  the  City,  and  Dr.  Almon,  who  had  been  doing  a  study  on  this, 
came  up  with  two  of  the  main  reasons.    Number  one  is  that  the  work 
forces  do  not  live  in  the  City  and  number  two,  there  was  a  limit  to 
places  where  business  could  expand  and  most  of  them  were  moving  to  the 
suburbs.    Now,  as  I  see  it,  right  now  we  have  taken  the  City  and  we 
have  compacted  into  business  districts,  and  if  you  look  at  a  part  of 
the  City  like  Wall  Street,  it's  like  a  deserted  canyon  after  everybody 
goes  home.    People  do  not  want  to  keep  their  businesses  in  the  City 
because  of  the  mass  transit  situation.     It  is  such  a  hassle  getting  to 
Work  and  so  they  would  much  rather  move  their  business  to  Nassau  or 
Suffolk,  and  I  was  wondering  if  we  could  not  create  some  kind  of  a 
policy  which  would  bring  the  people  back  into  the  City  and  create 
some  kind  of  mixed  use  of,  you  know,  say  the  commercial  space  paying 
for  residential  space  that  could  come  in  at  a  reasonable  rental  whereby 
middle  income  people  would  like  to  work  in  the  City  and  live  in  the 
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City  and  do  not  have  to  depend  on  mass  transit  systems  but  can  walk  to 
work.    We  should  be  doing  that.    We  should  encourage  some  kind  of  policy 
whereby  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  commercial  space  can  be  developed 
and  we  should  encourage  developers  to  develop  more  mixed  use  kinds  of 
development  whereby  you  have  a  stable  neighborhood  24  hours,  not  just 
8  hours  a  day. 

CHAIRMAN :     If  anyone  has  any  additional  comments,  they  should  submit  them  to 
the  Department  of  City  Planning,  2  Lafayette  Street,  N.Y.C. 
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